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CHAPTER VIII. AN EXPEDITION. 

Tuey told him the name, accepting his little 
fictions. The captain, when he was out of ear- 
shot, bade the man drive “as hard as he could 
go” to the square where Sir Duncan Dennison, 
Bart., physician in ordinary to the Queen, re- 
sided. It was now a little after seven, and a 
servant, evidently in his evening suit, threw 
open the door. The captain, not in the least 
awed, put his card into the menial’s hand, and 
bade him take it in to his master. There was 
. a half-crown under the card. “ And see, my 
man, I'll be obliged to you to get this done at 
once. Case of life and death, you know. And, 
see, don’t mind about getting out his own 
horses. I'll bring him off myself.” 

The servant told him very respectfully, letting 
the half-crown into a rich plush treasury, that he 
was very sorry about it, but it couldn’t be done 
or thought of. “ Fact is,” he said, confidentially, 
“Sir Duncan has a dinner to some of the 
*Ouseold, and he’s a dressin’, sir, at this moment. 
And you see, sir, in fact, I run up in a ’urry, 
taking you to be one of the company.” 

The captain’s face fell. Still he was of that 
school who believe that money, like Hannibal’s 
hot vinegar, will move rocks even, and he felt 
in his pocket for another half-crown. 

The servant saw the motion, and so really taken 
by this simple liberal gentleman, that he said 
with sympathy: “It ain’t no use, I tell you 
plainly, sir. Sir Duncan’s got dinner company 
coming, and wouldn’t stir ’cept for her Majesty. 
I dusn’t do it, sir. Very sorry indeed. Beg 
pardon, sir, but there’s fust carriage.” 

“ Fust” carriage was indeed now clattering 
and plunging to the door, and Captain Diamond, 
seeing that it was hopeless, limped hopelessly 
aside out of the blaze of such glories. 

He was in deep trouble, and hardly knew what 
todo. The words of Gilpin seemed to ring in 
his ears like a bell, that there was no man the 
equal of Dennison for the treatment of nervous 
fever. There were surely other men as good, 
except only for that positive declaration of Gil- 
pin’s, and the captain had a reverence, next to 





what he had had for the commander-in-chief, for 
the oracular opinions of medical men. He was 
in a dreadful puzzle and trouble, for both apo- 
thecary and nurse had jointly and severally de- 
clared that the patient was getting worse. 

He came back to the house about nine. The 
young girl, who had complained of headache, had 
been got to go to bed, under an offer, voluntarily 
made by the elder Miss Diamond, that she 
would come and repeat such news as might 
come in. 

The captain came in with his troubles written 
on his face. He looked'round cautiously, to see 
was “his little girl” present. 

‘My heart is broken,” he said. “ My dear, I 
don’t know what to do. Which would you say ? 
Wait for Gilpin—he may be back to-night—or 
get in another fellow? Ah! if we could only 
get hold of that Dennison. Wonderfully tip-top 
man, I’m told. Can do anything with a touch. 
It’s very unfortunate.” 

“My dear uncle, [should say get in some less 


| skilfal doctor, who will do well enough.” 


** But then we can have Dennison to-morrow 
morning, the first thing; and this fellow may 
turn out a botch, and spoil the work for him. 
And the poor fellow may be getting worse every 
moment. She’sabed, is she? Glad of it, poor 
little soul. What are we to do >” 

Neither uncle nor niece could hear the light 
steps nor see the little slight figure wrapped in 
a giant’s cloak which was at the door. 

“ Curse that pampered Queen’s doctor !” said 
uncle Wanened with, sudden rage. “ What 
business has he to be filling himself with meat 
and drink when there are Queen’s subjects dying 
in the country, and a touch from him would put 
a poor fellow on his legs ?” 

“Suppose, dear unele, we sent back to Dr. 
Gilpin again. He might have come.” 

“ Very sensible, my dear,” said the captain, 
rising to get his shovel hat. ‘ ‘The very thing.” 

* But you must not go yourself,” said she. 
* You are wearing yourself ut.” 

“T like it,” said he. “TI like this junketing 
about in cabs; I do indeed.” And away he 
went once more to Dr. Gilpin’s. 

Not long after, Miss Diamond went up to the 
younger girl’s room and found the door fastened ; 
so she was fast asleep, no doubt. Though she 
could hardly have slept in the jingling, clatter- 
ing cab which was carrying her away to the 
square where the great doctor resided who 
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was Queen’s physician, though he had only a 
small fraction of the royal practice, it being 
shared among some six other of his brethren. 
A cold night, with cold air coming in through 
the crevices of the ill-closing doors and windows, 
and the fairy figure inside shivered sometimes 
a good deal, still she was warm in heart aud ex- 
cited, and that small face, as the cab turned a 
corner sharply, was flashed on by the street 
lamps, and showed an anxious and eager air, 
until at last it drew up_at a yellow house, 
where it seemed as though a funeral was about 
to take place, and one of the doctor’s own vic- 
tims were about being carried out. 

Heavy coaches, with solemn horses and 
drivers buried in capes, seemed to be bivouac- 
ing in the street; only they appeared to be 
mourning coaches with lights, and it was to be 
an illuminated funeral. Solemn footmen, who 
seemed yet larger in stature from the darkness, 
hung about the steps. These gentlemen set 
down the littie lady, who tripped courageously 
from the cab and went up the steps, as the 
young lady who was to superintend the “ Hice.” 
It was the same “ gentleman” who had opened 
the door to the captain that opened the door 
now to her. He had a large experience of 
human nature; drawn from the human nature 
that came between two and four—the doctor’s 
hours ; and saw at a glance that she was a good 
deal above “Hice.” When she told him what 
she wanted, he shook his head, almost laughed. 
Then the soft influence of the captain’s half- 
crown, still down in the plush regions, seemed 
to bring back quiet and subdued tones. “ Really 
it can’t be done, miss. Sir Duncan ’ud pack me 
off in the morning. There’s great company, 
there, from the palace,” he added, with mystery. 
“ Better come in the morning, miss ; first thing.” 

She was well in the hall. She had found a 
new courage that made her do things that sur- 
prised herself, from the force of her absorbing 
passion. At this moment came a burst, and a 
roar of confused and hilarious voices rushing 
out. The “gentlemen” were going up; and the 
alarmed servant almost pushed her aside out of 
sight, and then hurried away himself. 

The noisy procession trailed up ina kind of 
affectionate order, for two, and sometimes three, 
seemed interlaced together in a “ winey” 
way, and a tall, thin gentleman, with a flat 
back to his head, and a high collar to blue 
coat and gilt buttons, broke from one of these 
combinations, and, to Alice’s alarm, came 
down again towards the front parlour to fetch 
something out of his coat. She was shrinking 
behind the door, and a clarety aroma fore- 
told that he was coming. She could hardly 
get out of the way without showing herself to 
the others, and, in great affright, knew not what 
to do, when the tall gentleman started back 
with a loud “God bless my soul!” 

She knew him perfectly, though he did not 
know her, and, with a confidence almost childish, 
she ran to him and said: “ Oh, sir! Mr. Tilney, 
you can help us here ; and——” . 

“Tilney—my name! God bless me again.” 





” 


“Mr. Tillotson, a friend of yours,” she said, 
“is ill, dying. They wish to have this great 
doctor, and have sent me. A word from you 
and he will come.” 

“Tillotson dying, and I never heard! Won- 
derful. Are you sure, my child ?” he said, with 
as much concern as was consistent wilh a plea- 
sant saturation of cheerful claret. 

“Oh yes, sir,” she said, “and we are losing 
time. If you would ouly ask the great doctor.” 

“Til do it; leave it all to me. Dear me, 
poor Tillotson! And here we are merry-making 
m there, over real 754 claret. Leave it all to 
me.” And he hurried off. 

The way in which he imparted his news to 
his host was not unskilful. He came in mys- 
teriously. 

My dear Dennison,” he said, “I don’t like 
this—pretty girl waiting below—private inter- 
view. Seriously, though, a dear, amiable, dying, 
poor devil, without a friend in the world. Only 
think ! that has endeared every single creature on 
the face of God’s earth to him by simple unosten- 
tatious charity—simple unostentatious charity ! 
To think of that man lying on his bed of death, 
and without a mother’s son that cares tuppence 
for him. There’s what we come to, Sir Dun- 
can—the great, the pious, and the good—and 
leave not a rack behind !” 

Not conscious of the extraordinary contradic- 
tions in this statement, Mr. Tilney ied Sir Dun- 
can down. Sir Duncan was an elderly man and 
an old beau, and was not at all displeased at the 
imputation of the visit from the “ pretty girl.” A 
portly gentleman, all rich pink and staring white 
(piuk in his face, white in his waistcoat), seemed 
to come out of a cloud before her. She threw 
back a little hood she wore, told her story eagerly, 
and came up very satisfactorily to the descrip- 
tion Mr. Tilney had given of her. 

** What do you want now, my dear?” said the 
Queen’s physician. “ Yousee I have got friends.” 

“Oh, sir, I know that, and I don’t know what 
you will think of me. But he is ill—is dying, 
perhaps.” 

“ Well, my dear, there are a good many dying 
about us here ; but if we were to take to leaving 
our dinners for them, we’d be soon dying our- 
selves, my dear.” 

He was all moist with good humour, this 
Queen’s physician, under the influence of the 
famous “ bin.” 

“ Ah, sir, if you would be so kind, just for a 
moment, as uncle Diamond says—a mere touch 
of your little finger would do—a dreadful 
nervous fever-——” 

Through all the claret this favourite subject, 
and the implied compliment to his reputation, 
came. Nervous fever was his weak point. 
Wonderfully accomplished as he was in that de- 
partment, he yet needed a few little touches. 

: “Is it far from here?” he asked, getting his 

at. 
“Then you'll come?’ said she, joyfully. 
“Oh, how kind—how good of you. He is 
saved !” 

He looked at her a moment through the pink 
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A comic twinkle came into the 
“Ah! I see,” he said. 
* No, no—indeed, sir, it is 


clarety film. 
moist eyes. 

She coloured up. 
not that.” 

“Not what?” he asked, with pretended 
astonishment. “ Ah, little rogue! Come along. 
Cab here. Allright. John, whisper Mr. Tilney 
that I’ll be back in twenty minutes.” 


Captain Diamond, travelling about in his eab 
seeking his friend Gilpin, had come unsuccess- 
ful to his friend’s rooms. He was met at the 
door by the porter, with great disquiet in his 
face. “The poor gentleman is getting worse, 
sir. I was going off to you, sir; for the apothe- 
cary says he seems to be in a sinking state like, 
and we must get in a doctor at once.” 

“Run then, like a good lad,” said the cap- 
tain. “Or take my cab.” 

The porter got his hat, opened the swinging 
door, and at that instant held it back, for an- 
other cab had driven up rapidly, and a gentle- 
man with a white tie, and dressed for a party, 
had jumped out. Had also helped out a little 
lady. ‘The captain looked wistfully. 

* Hope they’re going to have no fiddling or 
that sort of thing to-night ! Poor Tillotson——” 

The florid gentleman, dressed for the party, 
had come up to him. “I want to see Mr. 
Tillotson. Does he-——” 

. “Oh, unele,” said the little girl, running to 
im. 

“Why, biess my soul!” said the captain, in 
the blankest astonishment. 

“Uncle, unele,” she went on, “this is Sir 
Duncan Dennison, and he is come from his 
dinner-party. Oh, so kindly! And, uncle, he has 
promised to make him well again.” 

“Tf it’s a nervous fever, that is,” said he; 
“come, 1 hope there’s no mistake.” 

“The Queen’s physician, eh?” said the cap- 
tain, half stupified, and peering close into his 
face, as if that would have satisfied him of his 
identity. 

“Come, come,” said the other, impatient] 
(he felt the east wind at that moment through 
his cambrie shirt, and began to think he had 
done a ridiculous thing); ‘‘I can’t waste time 
here. Show me this fever!” 

He was taken up and brought in to the 
patient. He studied the poor wasted, tossing 
figure before him eritically. He put his head 
on one side, looked round at a crevice over the 
door with extraordinary vacancy of expression, 
then, with the same curious vacancy, smoothed 
some creases out of his dress-trousers. 

The captain, peering well forward, and sup- 
ported on the shorter of his two limbs, gazed at 
each of these proceedings as if they were to be 
part of the cure. “ Well, doctor?” he said, 
nervously, when they had been all a reasonable 
time in silence. ** Well, doctor ?” 

But he was motioned into silence. Finally, 
Sir Dunean looked at his watch. “ Lord bless 
me! How late it is! 1 must go now.” 

_ “Well, doctor,” said the captain, still peer- 
ing, “what d’ye say?” 








“Give me a pen, some one,” said Sir Duncan, 
‘and don’t speak while I am writing. I am 
going to order him strong poisons, and a few 
grains, you know, make all the difference.” 

The captain was secretly aghast at this declara- 
tion, the bearing of which Le could not understand, 
but he assumed—as indeed this amiable old war- 


rior always did—that the fault was with hisown - 


dull faculties, and, smiling on Sir Duncan in 
cordial approval of his alarming practice, limped 
over to the bed. 

* Get that done,” cried Sir Duncan, “ at once. 
Good night, little lady. You brought me out 
in an awful night. No matter; you were 
right, and I wouldn’t have missed it for a fifty- 
pound note. It’s the true stuff.” 

“ Oh, sir, but will he recover ?” 

“We'll see in the morning. I'll bring Slader 
with me from the hospital. Like to see what 
he can say to this.- It'll be a slap in the face 
to him. It’s positively beautiful. And, my 
dear child, you didu’t deceive me—this is the 
irue thing? Good night.” 

He was gone. Perfectly bewildered, the 
captain stood looking after him. 

“What did he say, my dear? 
hard o” hearing.” 

“T don’t know, nunkey,” she said, somewhat 
troubled. “I couldn’t make him out. But he’s 
to be here in the morning.” 

“Ah, yes, yes, the creature!” said the cap- 
tain. “And, my dear, did you remark, he 
seemed greatly pleased ?” 

“Oh yes, nunkey,” she said, with pleasure, 
“so he was; but,” she added, falling into 
despondency again, “it was more with me, 
I’m afraid, nunkey. But didn’t he tell you, 
when you were with him in the room?” 

“Ah, to be sure,” said the captain, with 
great boldness and readiness. “ He said he was 
in a fine way to recover, and would be on his 
legs and driving out in a job-carriage on Sunday 
next.” 

“ Did he say that ?” she said, joyfully. 

“On my oath be did,” the captain said, ear- 
nestly. ‘“ Honour bright. And now, little 
woman, we may go. He is in good hands 
here, I know, with Mrs. Pidger. I hope they 
keep you comfortable here, Mrs. Pidger, and if 
there’s anything you like, I hope you’ll say so.” 
The captain’s iene had drawn out the little 
steel bag purse. 

Going home in the cab (it was getting on to 
twelve), the captain said : “ You must be tired, 
pet. Ye did a wonderful deal for that poor fel- 
low—and a poor old botch like me, I couldn’t 
have pened it—no, indeed. Let Tom alone 


I’m a little 


for never helping a soul. Mine’s the will but: 


not the way—eh, pet ?” 

“Nonsense, uncle,” she said, putting her 
face forward to kiss him. 

“Ah, you little cosherer,” said the captain. 
“You have eyes, though, and can see. Are 
you cold? Mufile yourself up. Get on, sir,” 
said the captain, with assumed fierceness. 
“You’re not going the regulation pace. D’ye 
hear me ? And I tell you what,” the cap- 
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tain added, putting the shovel hat out of the 
window, “your cab’s not in a fit state, sir; 
there’s a hole in the door here.” Then his voice 
fell again into the old soft key so natural to him. 
* Ah, you like him, pet? 1 see it with half an 
eye; and, upon my conscience, I like you for 
it; I do, for he’s as fine a man as ever stepped, 
and I don’t wonder you love him, my dear.” 

Oh, uncle !” she said. 

Nonsense,” he went on. “Surely you don’t 
mind me no more than a priest—I was going to 
say an old woman, but Tom’s not come to that 
yet. And I can tell you Tillotson has his eyes 
open, such as he is, and knows when a pretty 
girl likes him. Ay, indeed.” 

“Oh, uncle, what do you mean?” she half 
faltered. Had there been light, he would have 
seen her blushing. 

“There, you shiver again, my dear. Confound 
this cabman! Tl summons him in the morn- 
ing. J could tell you something I heard the 
other night when the poor fellow was lying 
tossing and saying little scraps of talk to him- 
self. He opened his eyes and fixed them on me 
just as you might. Then he gave a moan that 
went to my heart, so it did. ‘What ails you, 
7 poor fellow ?’ I said. ‘ All is lost,’ he replied. 
‘It was a foolish dream. She does not care for 
me, and never did. All is lost.’ I remember 
those words. And though I knew Ae couldn’t 
know what I was talking of, I couldn’t help 
telling him to cheer up, for she did love him, 
and that Tom knew, and knows it now.” 

“Oh, uncle,” the young girl repeated again, 
‘what cam you mean ?” 

**T mean that’s what the poor fellow has got 
illon. He has had a struggle, and it’s worried 
him into this fit.” 

“ Al! nunkey, how can you know it is about 
me? He has met plenty of others.” 

This view staggered the captain for a moment. 
But he recovered himself. ‘“ Didn’t I hear 
- mention your nice little name, though— 
eh?” 

“My name? No, no.” 

“On my solemn oath, yes,” said the captain. 
“T give you my wordof honour. Oh, I wouldn’t 
say it.” Alas, this was another of the cap- 
tain’s venial untruths. ‘ ‘Yes,’ says he, as 
plain as I am speaking now, ‘oh, how I love her, 
and she must be mine.” Mr. Tillotson had 
never used this form of ejaculation, but a passage 
from one of the old novels drifted across the 
captain’s brain, and seemed to him highly appro- 
priate, and even elegant. 

Mr. Tillotson had indeed made some such 
disordered allusion, but it was to another name, 
and to another lady. 

When they arrived home it was midnight. 
The gloomy Martha Malcolm, grim and ter- 
rible, met them at the door. ‘“‘Lhis is nice 
gadding,” she said; “ an’ you’re fit for goin’ out 
at night ?” ‘ 

“Once and away, Mrs. Malcolm, you know,” 
said the captain, in high good humour. 

“1 have no fault with you, Mr. Diamond; 
but she will be neither said nor led. You ought 





to be ashamed, miss. You’re getting old 
enough now to have sense.” 

“Ah, then, she Aas sense, I can tell you, 
Martha. More than the full of our two old 
heads; that is, I mean,” he added, a little con- 
fused, “of his old head—Tom’s, you know, my 
dear. Why, Mrs. Malcolm, you could be my 
daughter, let alone my niece. But she knows 
what she’s about, Mrs. Malcolm, and had a little 
business to-night.” 

* Hush, uncle,” said the girl, rushing up-stairs. 
Mrs. Malcolm came grumbling on behind. 

** Business, indeed. Going after a whining, 
sickly, puling creetur. He’s not half a man: 
his head all the time drivellin’ over another girl.” 

“No, oh no,” said the captain, alarmed at 
this allusion. “You are a little out there.” 

‘Maybe [ am,” said the other, coldly, “ but 
I know better all the time. But surely, cap’en, 
you should have the sense not to be dragging a 
thing of that sort, with a chest no thicker than 
my muslin cap, about the town at this hour of 
the night. Do you feel that wind? Listen! 
Ishouldn’t wonder if it was her death.” 


CHAPTER IX. SIR DUNCAN DENNISON. 


Ow the next morning the captain was abroad 
again, very smart and shiny, having had time 
to curl his glossy whiskers with his French little 
irons; and with his bishop’s hat rather cocked, 
aud the curls of his wig projecting in volutes 
at each side, and giving him an almost defiant 
air (for those who did not know the sweet 
temper of the man), set forth to see his friend. 

Sir Duncan was there already, notwithstand- 
ing the claret of the night before, and had 
brought the sceptical Slader. He was still hot 
with arguing with that gentleman, who was in- 
credulous, and would not be convinced. 

“Tt’s all negative,” said Slader, moodily. He 
ggg felt the ground was slipping away from 
um, 

“Negative,” said the other, indignantly. 
‘Have you eyes in your head? And with a 
thing of this sort staring you in the face—as 
plain as if it were coarse small-por—you keep 
talking on such trash.” 

“T don’t see it,” said Slader, doggedly. 

“No, nor wouldn’t if the man was lying 
there with his leg cut off. I am sick of this. 
Why, if I had brought old Drinkwater he’d 
have just shaken himself out of his skin with 
delight. He would. Why, look at him now. 
Change coming on; all as I said last night.” 

“ Not to me,” said Slader. 

Sir Duncan looked at the patient with inex- 
pressible fondness, and with a lingering regret 
that he should allow him to get well. Then 
turned to the captain, whom he felt was a 
safe trustee, for his golden remuneration, and 
said, “Fine morning, sir.” 

The captain had been listening, a little dazed, 
to this singular discussion, and did not dare to 
interrupt—hardly to breathe — while it was 
going on. He then said, timorously, “ Better 
this morning, doctor ?” 

“Qh, he’ll do,” said the other, impatiently. 
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“That’s not the point. There are men in 
the world to whom you might show the monu- 
ment in Trafalgar-square at noonday and they 
wouldn’t see it.” 

“Tndeed—yes,” said the captain, with ex- 
traordinary eagerness, heartily assenting to 
this proposition, though he did not in the least 
see its bearing upon Dr. Slader. 

But the truth was, Mr. Tillotson was infi- 
nitely better, and from that day began to re- 
cover; yet very slowly. 

At the door Sir Duncan stopped, as if he had 
suddenly recollected something. 

“ By the way,” he said, “ the little girl who 
came to me last night—very cleverly done, too, 
it was—I wanted to ask you about her. Deli- 
cate, eh ?” 

“ Well, do you know,” said uncle Diamond, 
confidentially, “I think so, now and then. She 
says she’s not.” 

“ Of course,” said Sir Duncan ; “ we all know 
that. Tender about here?” he added, laying 
his hand on his waistcoat. 

“Exactly,” said Captain Diamond, with 
eager eyes; “you're like a prophet, doctor. And 
I was thinking, do you know, if you'd just 
drop down and pay her a visit, with that trumpet 
thing they use.” 

“ Stethoscope, my friend. Call things by their 
right names.” 

“ Exactly—of course, Sir Duncan, and bring 
—it,” said uncle Diamond, not caring to trust 
himself with that word; “and, doctor—profes- 
sionally, 1 mean,” he added, his fingers seeking 
the chain purse. 

“Oh,I know. Very well,” said Sir Duncan, 
“Twill. Give me youraddress. I say, captain, 
lucky Lady Dennison is in the country—eh? I 
wouildn’t have her know of my trip in the cab last 
night for a fifty pound-note—eh? Ha! ha!” 

“ Ah, Sir Duncan !” said the captain, enjoying 
it; “asad fellow, I’m afraid. You could tell us 
some stories—eh ?” 

He came to the captain’s house in a day or 
two. Mr. Tillotson was mending fast. He 
sat and talked. 

“Send up for her,” he said, gaily ; “ I want 
to see my cab-fellow.” 

“Uncommonly good of him,” said Captain 
Diamond afterwards. ‘“ Cab-fellow, you know 
—a tip-top alive fellow, that has read books.” 
But of late, since Mr Tillotson’s recovery had 
been assured, she had grown shy and retiring ; 
perhaps a little ashamed of her forwardness ; 

erhaps, too, under the open scorn of Martha 
Balowe. At the door a cough revealed her. 

“Come up here, ma’am,” said the doctor, 
going towards her; “I have you now——” 

“ What do you want, sir?” she said, colour- 
ing, and struggling to escape. 

“ What, d’ye forget the cab—ch? There’s 
gratitude! What’s the meaning of that cough ? 
When did you get it? Here, does that hurt 
you, or that—eh ?” 

He was going through the usual strokes of 
his profession, and had the “trumpet thing” in 
his hand. 





“Don’t be foolish,” said ne. The captain 
had discreetly retired. 

He met Sir Duncan in the hall, the chain 
purse in his hand. 

* Thanks,” said the physician, taking his 
hand as if he was giving the Masonic grasp. 
“Look here, captain. We must look after our 
little friend up-stairs. Flannel jacket to begin, 
and, when the winter comes, pack her off to Men- 
tone, or some of those places. Mind, not an 
hour’s delay after the winter begins. Fact is, 
rather sensitive 4ere. Hereditary consumption, 
you know.” 

“God bless me!” said the captain, with a 
face of grief. 

“Not in her, old soldier,” said the doctor ; 
“in her father, and so-and-so. Must come 
down to her in time, unless very careful.” 

In course of time Mr. Tillotson became 
“convalescent,” and was seen, very pale and a 
little weak, at the bank. Mr. Bowater was de- 
lighted to see him. 

“An excellent colleague,” he always said ; 
“always go in the shafts till he dropped. In 
fact, we’d given him the Great Bhootan Report 
to work through, and he went to it with too 
much Jove, you know. Very glad to see you, 
Tillotson. I assure you no one a been allowed 
to touch the papers since. I gave special orders. 
Fetch down the Bhootan papers for Mr. Tillot- 
son. Mackenzie has been here every day since. 
There’s a fire in the room, too.” 

Mr. Mackenzie was in attendance. With a 
sort of sigh, and yet with a certain alacrity, 
Mr. Tillotson went to the work at once. 

In truth, while he lay on his bed, getting 
better, he had reflected a good deal. He was 
naturally a religious man, and had been reading 
what are called “ good books ”—at least one, 
which is really the best of all good books—the 
“De Imitatione”—not the maimed, garbled 
version which has on many occasions been 
“ prepared ” for English readers, just as wines 
are “ prepared” for English drinkers, but the 
old, ripe, unadulterated Latin. As he read, 
perhaps the human passion—so absorbing as to 
wreck a whole life and nearly bring him into the 
Temple of Death—seemed to take less propor- 
tions. Perhaps there was a little shame, too, 
at the slight on the Mystery of his old great 
sorrow. But as he read, and as he grew better, 
it seemed as if what he had passed through was 
not at all so near, and was a thing he could 
look back to far more calmly. And therefore 
he entered into business with Mr. Mackenzie 
with some zest. 

“ As we finished with him,” said that gen- 
tleman, “so we begin with Mr. Ross. His 
friend was here only a week ago, and I must 
say they have behaved in a very gentlemanly 
way.” 

“Gentlemanly! After those inhuman bar- 
barities——” 

“Rumours. Well, after all, still, we must 
not believe everything we hear, especially in 
those places. ‘The lower Indians are notorious 
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for their want of truth. His friend Grainger 
has discharged all his obligations to the bank in 
the fullest way.” 

“ But you told me with such confidence—— 

Pray forgive me, sir, but I hope you haven’t 
been quoting me. It would injure me a great 
deal. Wild oats must be sown somewhere, 
and, as his friend says, he may be soon mar- 
ried to a very desirable pairson,” added Mr. 
Mackenzie, falling into his Scotch accent. “I 
cannot vooch for all the idle stories that float 
through a settlement.” 

“Going to be married,” repeated Mr. Til- 
lotson, mechanically. “Ah, at last! And 
when ?” 

“T think he said immediately, but I cannot 
be sartain. <A very beautiful creatur, too.” 

Here Thomas i Kempis came back strongly 
upon Mr. Tillotson’s mind with a little commen- 
tary, “ Weary nights, weeks and months, and 
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nervous fever—all for this! 
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THE SALMON HARVEST. 

Satmon are harvested and garnered by the 
savages in North-West America as we in the 
civilised world reap the “golden grain” and 
store it for winter use. In the Columbia river, 
the salmon harvest commences early in June; 
in the Fraser, east of the Cascade range of 
mountains, somewhat later. The modes by 
which salmon are captured by the Indians in 
these immense streams are different in every 
detail, and show how a slight change in the 
geological features of a valley may, by altering 
the character of the streams flowing through 
it, change at the same time the habits, systems 
of fishing, nets, canoes, and wigwams, of the 
natives. 

The Columbia, as it hastens on from the 
bergs and floes of the Rocky Mountains to its 
home in the Pacific, offers numerous impedi- 
ments to the salmon’s ascent, although none of 
them are insurmountable. When the summer 
sun melts the snow that crowns every hill, and 
fills the valleys and ravines, the mass of water 
trickles in myriad currents into the larger 
stream, causing the river to rise rapidly, 
often thirty-five feet above its winter level. 
This increase of bulk enables the fish (ascending 
to spawn) to clear falls, and thread their way 
through narrow tortuous channels, that would 
be impassable save for this admirable provision. 
Thus reduced to simple hindrances, the wily 
savage turn them to good account, and during 
the “run” harvests his crop of “swimming 
silver.” 

The first salmon entering the Columbia are 
taken at Chinook-point, and are said to be the 
best that are caught. These fish usually find 
their way to the markets of San Francisco. 

This once famous fishery is situated in a snug 
bay, just inside the sand-bar which renders the 
entrance for vessels of any tonnage into the 
river, except during the calmest weather, both 
difficult and dangerous ; the very bay in which 





the ill-fated ship Tonquin cast anchor; on her 
decks stood a terror-stricken crew and band of 
adventurers—the subsequent founders of famed 
Astoria. The unpretending village of wooden 
houses, nestling amid the pine-trees, little better 
than it was fifty year ago, is still visible to the 
traveller, as the huge ocean steamers splash past 
it, en route to Portland. The Indian fishermen 
are gone; the pale-face and his fire-water have 
done their work; a few salmon are still speared 
and netted; but the grand army now pass the 
outpost unmolested, and, marching on, have 
nothing to stay or hinder their progress until 
they reach the first rapids, called the Cascades, 
about one hundred and eighty miles from the 
sea. 

At this point the whole river forces its way 
through the Cascade range of mountains. Dash- 
ing in headlong haste for many miles, whirling 
round masses of angular rock, like small islands, 
rushing through narrow channels and over vast 
boulders, not even a canoe, manned by the most 
skilful Indian paddles, dares risk its navigation. 
On either side rise walls of rock six hundred 
feet in height, on whose bare face the pine clings, 
as if it sprouted from the solid stone; smail 
waterfalls, too numerous to count, tumble down 
like lines of silver over the basaltic columns 
and coloured tuffas; hence comes the name the 
rapids bear, and perhaps the mountain range 
—the Cascades. 

The scenery of the lower Columbia, betwixt 
this gap (like a Titan canal cut through the 
mountains) and the flat region surrounding Fort 
Vancouver, is indescribably lovely. The mighty 
stream rolls on its course, after clearing the 
rapids, past bold promontories a thousand feet 
high, under long lines of cliff thickly clothed 
with pine and cedar; the monotonous, impene- 
trable foliage, like an ocean of sombre green, 
here and there relieved by open grassy flower- 
decked glades; thus on, by level swampy meadows 
fringed with the trembling poplar, the black 
birch, the willow, and vine maple, until it widens 
out into a vast estuary at its mouth, inside the 
sand-bar, seven miles across. 

The Indian, ever ready with a legend to ac- 
count for everything, says that the river once 
ran under an immense arch, which, spanning the 
width of waters, formed a natural bridge, over 
which was a trail that a bygone race used, and 
thus spared themselves the trouble of swimming 
the stream above the rapids. An earthquake, 
stirred up by the Evil Spirit, shook it all down, 
and thus formed the rapids—a supposition, look- 
ing at the geological character of the sides, and 
detritus scattered about in the water, far from 
improbable. The bad genii thought to dam back 
the salmon effectually, but made a miserabic 
mistake, and conferred a benefit where a punish- 
ment was intended. The impediment, simply 
hindering the salmon in its ascent, facilitates its 
capture. A short time prior to the river’s rising, 
several tribes of Indians leave their hunting- 
grounds, assemble together, and camp along 
the sides of the rapids. Forgetting all old 
grievances, in anticipation of the salmon harvest 
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(and, for the time, as they figuratively express 
it, “burying the hatchet, and blunting the 
arrow”), they jointly labour to construct nu- 
merous stages, which look very like unsafe 
clumsy scaffoldings, placed over hollows, in- 
tentionally cleared amongst the boulders ; water- 
traps, of ingenious contrivance, the purpose of 
which is to allowa free sweep to the net, and to 
cause an eddy. A tempting resting-place is so 
made, luring the tired fish to tarry awhile and 
recruit its wasted energies; then the red-skin 
turns the occasion to his own profitable account. 

The platform consists simply of four strong 
poles, firmly built in, with heavy stones to re- 
sist the rapid rush of the water and support 
the stage, which is made of lighter poles, lashed 
to the uprights with a rude rope of twisted 
cedar bark; three or four very long poles, 
placed slantwise, make a kind of tramroad to 
the shore. This work is completed during low 
water. As many as a hundred of these curious- 
locking contrivances are usually placed along 
the edge of the “long narrows.” 

Three or four days after the river begins 
to rise, the salmon are expected, and one or two 
Indians take up their position on each stage, 
being equipped with a net, circular in form, and 
about three feet in diameter, and from seven to 
eight feet in depth of purse; the handle, made 
from sdme tough wood, is usually fifty feet in 
length, and springy like a fly-rod. When fish- 
ing, the Indian lies on his stomach, gazing from 
the platform intently into the eddying current. 
The net is then plunged into the water, as far 
up stream as it is possible for the fisher to 
fling it, and is allowed to sweep past as far as 
the handle will reach ; thus, a fish idling in 
the eddy is pretty sure to get into the hoop of 
the net, the force of the water driving the hoop 
along, encloses it within the meshes, and, once 
there, escape is impossible. Rapidly the silvery 
captive is dragged upon the stage, a heavy 
blow with a club stops its flapping, and again 
the lucky savage a his net. Boys and 
squaws are waiting to clutch the prize and 
lug it to the shore, where the process of curing 
is performed by the women. ‘This can be better 
explained when describing the grand fishery 
higher up the river. By this system of netting, 
two vi he salmon are often landed in a single 
day on one stage. The men relieve each other 
at the work, and the nets are not relinquished 
from dawn to dark. 

A short passage from Washington Irving’s 
delightful book, Astoria, may be worth tran- 
scribing, as showing how important this fishery 
was to the Indians when first visited by the 
“whites,” and how rapidly the customs of abo- 
rigines change. No record of the trading village 
remains, or of the trade with other far-off tribes : 
neither is the described system of pounding 
the salmon carried on now—at least, I have 
never seen it in action. 

“ Here the salmon caught in the neighbour- 
ing rapids were ‘warehoused,’ to wait custom- 
ers. Hither the tribes from the mouth of the 
Columbia repaired with the fish of the sea-coast, 





the roots, berries, and especially the wappatoo, 
gathered in the lower parts of the river, together 
with goods and trinkets obtained from the ships 
which casually visited the coast. Hither also 
the tribes from the Rocky Mountains brought 
down horses, bear grass, quamash, and other 
commoarties of the interior. The merchant 
fishermen at the falls acted as middlemen or 
factors, and passed the object of traffic, as it 
were, cross-handed ; trading away part of the 
wares received from the mountain tribes to 
those of the river and the plains, and vice 
versi; their packages of pounded salmon en- 
tered largely into the system of barter, and 
being carried off in opposite directions, found 
their way to the savage hunting-camps far in 
the nterior, and to the casual white traders who 
touched upon the coast.” 

The next station is forty miles above the Cas- 
cade rapids, at the Dalls. ‘There the river passes 
in numberless channels through a solid mass of 
slaty rocks—an effectual stop to navigation, ne- 
cessitaiing a portage of ten miles. This has 
given origin toa brisk little trading town. The 
mode of fishing being pretty nearly like to that 
practised at the rapids, T must ask my reader to 
accompany me eight hundred miles further up 
the river to the Kettle Falls. 

These falls are situated very near one of the 
oldest trading stations of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, the site for which was selected with 
especial reference to the immense concourse of 
Indians that annually assemble at this spot 
during “the salmon run.” The trading post, 
a solitary quaint old log-house, is built near the 
river-bank, on a wide gravelly flat, completely 
shut in by tree-clad hills. There can be little, 
if any, doubt that this dry patch of land was 
once the bottom of a lake, the imprisoned waters 
of which broke their way out at the falls; in- 
deed, the water level of the lake is still clearly 
traceable round the bases of the encircling hills. 
About a mile above the falls, the Columbia re- 
ceives a large tributary, the Na-hoi-la-pit-ka 
river: an Indian name, meaning boiling or 
bubbling up, and still in use among the natives 
to designate the falls; by the white traders it 
is corrupted to the less poetical appellation of 
Kettle, the similitude of the foaming surge 
(where the stream#umbles over the rocks) toa 
boiling caldron, being apt and truthful. 

The head-quarters of the North-American 
Boundary Commission, to which the writer was 
naturalist, were situated about a mile and a half 
up stream from this spot, on the bank of the 
Columbia, where its width is four hundred yards, 
and the distance from the sea, in round numbers, 
about one thousand miles. 

For twenty miles above our barracks, down 
to its confluence with the river before spoken 
of, the Columbia flows on smooth and glassy as 
a pond; then, with rapidly increasing velocity 
rushing on, is split by an island, just prior to 
its dashing over a mass of volcanic rocks, oc- 
cupying the full breadth of the chasm through 
which it passes, and above five hundred yards 
wide. At low water this is an impassable 
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barrier to the salmon, but the rise of the river 
enables them to leap it easily. On one side of 
the fall there is a wide flat plateau of rocks, the 
descent to which is by a winding trail down an 
almost vertical cliff. 

Very early in May the Indians began to ar- 
rive; day after day, and all day long, from 
every direction, strange processions, consisting 
of horses laden with lodges, squaws, children, 
together with the strangest medley of chattels 
(every atom of property possessed by the tribe 
is always carried along with them, even to the 
dogs, when migrating to attend the salmon 
harvest), wind down the various trails leading to 
the trading-post. Small villages of lodges, the 
encampments of different tribes, rapidly scatter 
over the plain; bands of horses scamper, in 
wild confusion, up the green hill-sides, carefully 

uarded by their hein: the smoke of count- 
a lodge fires coils slowly up in misty wreaths ; 
chiefs and braves lounge lazily about the trade- 
post ; medicine men—in other words, the con- 
jurors, doctors, and invariably the greatest 
scoundrels of the tribes—busy themselves at 
their incantations, making “salmon medicine ” to 
ensure a prosperous harvest ; while squaws, old 
and young, pitch the lodges, carry wood and 
water, cook, and quell the perpetual riots going 
on amidst the newly-met childrenanddogs. In 
about a week, from nine hundred to one thou- 
sand Indians are camped in readiness for fishing. 
On their arrival, and during the fishing season, 
every chief is under the control of one (“the 
salmon chief”) who manages and directs the 
fishery, settles all disputes, and sees to the 
equitable division of the take. 

When the assembly is completed, camps 
satisfactorily arranged, and all the details of 
this novel colony adjusted, preparations are 
commenced at the falls. The drying-houses, 
about fifty in number, are first repaired. These 
are built on the plateau of rocks previously 
mentioned, and consist of sheds open at the 
sides, but roofed over with rush mats; a series 
of parallel poles placed close together, like a 
ceiling (on which to hang the fish), complete 
each edifice. Then old and skilled hands set to 
work to make the fishing traps (I may mention, 
that neither nets, spears, nor canoes are ever 
employed at this fishery). Thgse traps are huge 
woven affairs, the materials used in their con- 
struction being willow, hazel, birch, maple, and 
cedar ; the diameter is about twelve feet, and the 
depth from eighteen to twenty feet. Numbers of 
these are made: the young Indians bringing the 
materials for the supply of the skilled workmen. 
As these baskets are completed, others prepare 
to fix them in the places where, from long expe- 
rience, the fishers well know the salmon in- 
variably leap. This is both a difficult anda 
dangerous service, as they have to hang them 
from trees, one end weighted down in the water 
with enormous stones and rocks. Of course, all 
this is accomplished before the river begins to 
rise. Nothing but the strength of numbers, com- 
bined with long practice, could ever enable these 
ucivilised men to accomplish so formidable a 





piece of engineering. Immense pine-trees are 
felled with rude hatchets and cleared of their 
branches, dragged down on the rocks, rolled on 
other trees across deep chasms, levered, twisted, 
tugged, and turned about, until fixed securely 
and immovable in the desired position. When 
ready for the baskets, these trees, projecting over 
the surging water, look like gibbets for giants. 

The wicker baskets—giants, too, in their way 
—being completed, and long ropes, made from 
the inner bark of the cypress-tree, woven to 
suspend them, the next job is to hang them. To 
manage this final, but ticklish operation, all lend 
a hand, and as each has his say, young and old 
jabber in different Indian languages, until one 
imagines the days of Babel returned. By dint of 
many swimming, others bestriding trees, num- 
bers hauling at ropes, and greater numbers doing 
nothing except advising and hindering the rest, 
the vast wicker traps are hung safely, awaiting 
the rising of the river, and, with it, the salmon. 

Pending these events, a continual round of 
enjoyment is indulged in; the gayest costumes 
are sported, vermilion is used in reckless profu- 
sion; the rival tribes, young and old, struggle 
to outvie one another; horse-racing, foot and 
hurdle-racing, hazard, dice, shuffle-stick, even a 
savage “ Aunt Sally,” are in constant progress 
throughout the livelong day; even"during the 
night, the light of the lodge-fire, the drowsy 
chant and beating together of sticks, and a 
clumsy kind of tambourine, give warning to all 
hearers that gambling is going forward. High 
stakes are played for—horse, blankets, slaves, 
guns, traps; I have often seen wives and 
daughters risked on a race or a throw with the 
dice. The women game even more recklessly 
than the men. 

The salmon-sentries announce the appearance 
of the first fish, and all hands rush to commence 
the work of catching and curing. This may be 
the best place in which to mention, incidentally, 
that the salmon are indispensable to the exist- 
ence of the inland tribes of Indians. Nature 
supplies the tribes with these fish with a lavish 
profusion, incredible to any who have not seen the 
“salmon run” in these wondrous rivers. Every 
stream becomes so filled with fish, that to throw 
a stone into the water without hitting one is 
next to an impossibility. When I say that the 
Commissioner (I need not mention names) and 
myself found it difficult to ride through a ford, 
in consequence of the abundance of tle salmon 
thronging upward and onward to spawn, some 
idea may be formed of the incredible numbers 
that annually visit the rivers of the north-west. 

Soon after the arrival of the vanguard, the 
main army reach the falls, and the water be- 
come a moving mass of silvery fish; fifty, and 
even more, may be seen leaping the rushing 
cascade at a time; many succeed, but the 
greater number fall back into the baskets, so 
deftly hung to receive them—two hundred sal- 
mon a day are frequently taken from a single 
basket. Two naked savages enter the wicker 
trap, each armed with a short heavy club, and 
stand amidst the struggling captives, the water 
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dashing over them like a monster shower-bath. 
A fish seized, a sharp rap on the head knocks it 
senseless, then it is flung on to the rocks, a 
similar fate awaits another, and so salmon after 
salmon is pitched out, untii the tired Indians 
are replaced by fresh. On the plateau, a 
scene equally busy is going on; the squaws 
and children drag the fish to the drying-sheds, 
split them open, remove the backbone and 
head, then hang them on the poles to dry—the 
head, backbone, and a portion of the entrails 
and roe being the only parts at this time eaten. 
Small fires are kept smouldering under the dry- 
ing fish, to drive off the flies and aid in its pre- 
servation. Whensufliciently dried, the salmon 
are packed in rush mats and tightly corded, 
about fifty pounds weight in each bale. Pack- 
ing them in this manner facilitates their trans- 
port on the backs of horses. 

I have eaten salmon thus cured, after it has 
been packed two years, sound and free from 
taint as on the day it was caught. The salmon- 
run over, which lasts about three months— 
although the first three weeks produce the 
greater number—the equal distribution of the 
catch is made under the supervision of the 
salmon chief, tents are struck, horses packed, 
and each tribe wend their way back to their 
wintering-grounds, where, during the long 
snowy nipping winters, they live on the fruits 
of the salmon harvest. 

On the Fraser river there are no impedi- 
ments to the salmon’s ascent as far up as any 
Indians reside. Its waters rise as those of the 
Columbia do, but with swifter course. In 
a few places—I may instance the solid wall 
of rocks (along the base of which the river 
dashes with great fury) betwixt the Sur- 
nass and Chil-uk-wey-uk rivers—stages are 
used, but are hung over the water by ropes 
made fast to the trees on the top of the cliff. 
A similar kind of net to that of the cascades 
is used in this case. But the system by which 
the great take is managed is a most ingenious 
net fastened between two canoes moored in the 
eddy. Poles, too, armed with sharp hooks, are 
used with great success to hook or gaff the 
salmon into the canoe. On this river there are 
no regular fisheries, nor any assemblage of tribes 
from far-off places, as on the Columbia. Each 
village works for itself; neither do they take 
the same care in preserving the fish as their 
brethren of the east take. 

I have weighed salmon at the falls on the 
Columbia, of seventy-five pounds. Forty pounds 
isa common average. Why they obstinately re- 
fuse the most tempting baits, after quitting the 
sea where they spawn, why they go a thousand 
miles up stream, and what becomes of the tiny 
fry, are matters of interest to be considered at 
some future period. The whole system looks 
vastly like the combined links of one great 
magnificent chain of design. A race of people 
isolated in the far interior of a wild country, 
hundreds of miles from the sea-coast, are shut 
up for six months of the twelve in deep 
snow, subject toan arctic temperature. To en- 





able them to bear it, a great quantity of carbon, 
in some form, is absolutely requisite; roots, 
berries, or animals, the products of the soil, are 
alike inadequate to furnish the needful supply. 
Mighty streams, breaking down mountainranges, 
dashing through narrow-bound channels, and 
leaping craggy ledges, thread their way to the 
ocean. Fish, proverbial for their fatness, 
prompted by a marvellous instinct, ascend these 
streams in myriads to deposit their eggs, when 
the snow-water forms salmon-ladders, of Na- 
ture’s own contriving. In these fish the savage 
finds the carbonic life-fuel he must have. 





POOR SOLDIERING. 





Besipes my son George, who joined the navy, 
I have a son who has entered the army. No- 
thing would serve him but that I should 
purchase a commission for him in a line regi- 
ment. At first he wanted me to get him into 
a cavalry regiment ; but this I objected to, on 
the score of expense. So he hadto put up with 
an infantry corps, very much to his disgust. 

I did not find it as difficult to obtain a 
commission in the army as a nomination for 
the navy, but the expense of the former is at 
least fifty times that of the latter. No sooner 
had I obtained from the Horse Guards the 
official intimation that, provided he could pass 
the requisite examination before the commis- 
sioners, my son would be appointed to an 
ensigncy in the 110th Foot, than I was in- 
undated with letters from gentlemen offering 
their services as what are vulgarly called 
“ Crammers.” How they got hold of my address, 
or how they knew that 1 had a son who was 
about to enter the army, is to this day a marvel 
to me. 
regularly hunted me down at last. From the 
time I received the conditional nomination for 
my son, to the day he would have to appear 
before the examiners at Chelsea, a period of 
about three months would elapse ; and in this in- 
terval my boy would have to prepare himself for 
an examination on special subjects, to which he 
had hitherto hardly'turned his attention. But 
there was another condition with respect to his 
nomination. It was, that if he succeeded in 
passing the commissioners, I should be prepared 
to pay the sum of four hundred and fifty pounds 
for his ensigncy. 

By the advice of a military friend, I selected: 
from among the many candidates for my 
patronage, a gentleman who was briefly de- 
scribed to me as “an awfully good crammer,” 
who had “ pulled through” more dunderhead 
candidates for commissions than any other man 
in the same line of business. Not that my 
son was either a fool, or wanting in what I 
considered to be a good grounding for a —— 
education. He could speak both German an 
French very fairly, and could even write the latter 
language well. Of general history, mathematics, 
arithmetic in the higher branches, he had a 
knowledge above the average of lads of his age. 


But they did so somehow, and they 
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What he > my humble opinion at 
least—to qualify him for the army, was a year 
or two’s training in some military college or 
establishment, where he would be taught the 
discipline of the service, and gradually learn his 
fature duties, in much the same way as his 
brother was taught Ais professional work on 
board the Britannia at Dartmouth. But when 
I mentioned to the “awfully good crammer” 
these my views on the subject of wmilita 
education, he almost laughed in my face. It 
was very well, he said, for the officers of foreign 
armies to be so brought up, but it would 
never answer in the English service. “ We 
want gentlemen, my dear sir, in the English 
army,” he would repeat every five minutes: 
and not mere military prigs like those in the 
French, Prussian, Austrian, and other conti- 
nental, services. If all our young officers were 
obliged to go to military colleges, as you pro- 

ose, what would become of the principle of 

ee competition in education? What of the 
numerous private schools which cover the land?” 
I thought that if our government undertook the 
education of the candidates for military com- 
missions, as she does those who want to enter 
her navy, it would be a somewhat . difficult 
problem to solve, what would become of the 
many “ awfully good crammers” who make their 
living by preparing young men for the “ direct 
commissions” examination, in much the same 
way as turkeys are prepared for the Christmas 
market? However, I said nothing; but feeling 
that my son’s prospects were in a great measure 
depending upon this gentleman, I agreed to 
engage him, and did so upon terms which could 
hardly be termed exorbitant. 

The lad had to attend at the residence of the 
“awfully good crammer” three days a week, 
for three hours each day, and on the intervening 
days he had to study at home the lessons set 
him. Although it seemed quite certain that the 
tutor would be able to coach him through, yet 
the system of preparation astonished me. All 
that the boy had previously learned appeared 
to be of no use whatever to him. The great 
object of the training seemed to be to prepare 
him, so to speak, for certain educational feats, 
by which he would be able to answer questions 
which, although not exactly known _before- 
hand, were certain to run,in well-wom 
grooves. Every two or three days I examined 
the lad as to what he had learned and how he was 
getting on, and I became more and more con- 
vineed that without the special cramming which 
he was undergoing, he never could have passed 
the examination ordeal. 

Under the “awfully good crammer,” several 
other young men were being “ coached” for the 
same examination as my son. Some of these 
had profited more than he had, others less, b 
their previous education. But one and all felt 
the same difliculty in making any use of former 
teaching for present purposes. Some few of 
these youths, it is true, had up-hill work before 
them, their notions about spelling being original. 
To teach these would-be soldiers the rudiments 





of writing from dictation, or to make them 
commit to paper anything better than a mass of 
blunders, seemed impossible. But it must be 
allowed that these gentlemen were an exception 
to the rule, and that the great majority of the 
tutor’s pupils got on pretty well. 

At last the day arrived, and with at least 
a couple of hundred candidates my son went 
up before the commissioners. The examinations 
were very fairly conducted; of all the young 
men examined, about half were, after four or 
five days’ trial, declared to have passed: my 
son taking a place about half way down the 
successful list. When I came to calculate the 
expenses of a residence in London in order 
to be near his tutor, and the fee I had to pay 
the latter, I found a very iarge hole made in 
a cheque for fifty pounds. And there was yet 
to follow the price of his commission and the 
cost of his outfit. 

The latter did not turn out quite as expen- 
sive as I had calculated upon; but it cost not a 
shilling under a hundred and fifty pounds, al- 
though ordered with the greatest care. When 
to this sum was added the four hundred and 
fifty pounds which I had to pay for the com- 
mission, and the fifty pounds which his tutor 
and the residence in aon had cost me, I 
found that I had spent a matter of six hundred 
and fifty pounds before the lad could join his 
regiment—and that, notwithstanding he had 
been gazetted to a line regiment, supposed, 
with reason, to be the most economical branch 
of the service. 

The 110th Foot was quartered in the north 
of England, and when my son proceeded to join, 
I accompanied him. No sooner did the lad 
begin to learn his regimental duties, than it 
struck me, as it did him, that all he had been 
examined in before the commissioners at Chelsea 
was utterly useless. He had no knowledge 
whatever of his drill, and, although a com- 
missioned officer, had to be taught the rudi- 
ments of professional acquirements in the same 
squad as the private recruits: his teachers being 
drill corporals and sergeants. This is an anomaly. 
I should like to see ensigns joining their regi- 
ments with sufficient knowledge of their work 
to enable them to command the men put under 
their charge. 

Life in the army is not for the poor man: at 
any rate, not in a corps stationed in England. 
Although my son was by no means an extrava- 
gant lad, and although his regiment was not an 
expensive one, I found it impossible for him 
to pay his way and keep out of debt, with- 
out an allowance of at least two hundred pounds 
a year. Six hundred and fifty pounds to start 
a young man, and an allowance of two hun- 
dred pounds a year, is by no means what every 
one can afford. But, as I found out later, the 
most expensive part of a military man’s career 
had yet to be paid for. 

en my son had been about two years 
in the service, an opportunity occurred for 
him to purchase his next step, a lieutenancy. 
Thinking that the sum laid down in the 
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*Queen’s Regulations for the Army” was what 
I should have to provide for this promotion, I 
prepared’ the sum of two hundred and fifty 
pounds, ing in all seven hundred pounds 
which I should have paid for his commis- 
sion as lieutenant. But I discovered that I 
had reckoned without my host. It appeared 
that, although, according to the “ Mutiny Act” 
and the “ Regulations of the Army,” any officer 
who paid more than the regulation prices 
was guilty of a direct breach of orders, yet 
the custom of the regiment (and of every 
regiment in the army, for that matter) oblige 
those who were promoted, to pay nearly double 
the stated amount for every step. When 
my son obtained his promotion, the cause of 
the move upward was a captain who wanted 
to retire. The “regulation” price of this 
officer’s commission was one thousand eight 
hundred pounds; but as he had, in years gone 
by, paid two thousand six hundred pounds 
for his captaincy, he expected to receive a 
like sum when he retired. Of what was 
“above regulation,” namely, eight hundred 
pounds, the lieutenant who was made a captain 
contributed six hundred pounds, and my son 
had to pay two hundred pounds. 

More than once, while he was quartered in 
England, and also when he was in Ireland, I 
paid him a visit. I was exceedingly well 
received by the officers of the regiment, and 
during each sojourn dined every evening at 
mess. What surprised me more than anything 
was, not only the very idle life which the officers 
were in a measure forced to live from the fact of 
their having hardly any employment, but also 
the very slight amount of education required in 
order to pass the requisite examinations of 
ensign to lieutenant, and lieutenant to captain. 
It is true that these examinations were ve 
much more professional than the one whic 
was passed before a young man could enter 
the service: still, they were so very super- 
ficial that any schoolboy of fifteen could have 
got the amount of knowledge required with 
a fortnight’s preparation. Beyond the rank 
cf captain there is no examination required. 
An oflicer has only to behave himself, kee 
clear of scrapes, pay for his commissions, oa 
wait for his turn of promotion. In due time 
he must become a major, and afterwards, as 
lieutenant-colonel, command a regiment; if he 
choose to “hang on,” as it is termed, in the 
service, there is no power or law that can 
prevent his getting to the top of the tree in 
course of regimental promotion, except the want 
of money. 

When my son became first for purchase of a 
company in his regiment, he was considered 
very fortunate indeed, as he had only been five 
years in the service. The lieutenant-colonel 
commanding the regiment offered to sell out, 
and his doing so would at once have promoted 
my son to the rank of captain. But the sum 
demanded “ above regulation” was so very large, 
that my son’s share amounted to no less than a 
thousand pounds. At first I demurred, and even 





refused. For this sum, added to the eighteen 
hundred pounds “ regulation” price, would make 
a total of two thousand eight hundred pounds to 
pay before he could become a captain, aud which, 
In Justice to my other children, I did not like to 
expend upon one single member of my family. 
But my son explained to me that it was impera- 
tive upon him either to pay this sum or with- 
draw his name altogether | he the list of pur- 
chasers, under pain of being “sent to Coventry” 
for “ stopping the promotion,” as it is called, of 
the regiment. What is meant by “stopping the 
promotion,” I was told, is when an officer will 
either pay nothing beyond regulation, or will not 
pay enough to satisfy the officer who wishes to 
sell out, and thus, by retaining his name on the 
— list, prevents others from going over his 

ead. When this is done, the individual who 
wants to sell out, generally—almost invariably 
—exchanges into some other corps, in which the 
officers for purchase are able and willing to pay 
the sum he demands, and thus the step is 
lost to his former corps. The correct thing 
to do—according to modern English muilita 
etiquette—is, when an officer has not enoug 
money to pay the sum demanded for a step in 
his corps, to withdraw his name from the list 
of purchasers, and let the next man who is riah 
enough, take his place. Thus promotion has, in 
fact, abe a mere matter of barter, and is only 
to be acquired by those who can afford to pay, 
not merely such sums as are sanctioned by the 
regulations, but also those extra amounts which 
may justly be termed fancy prices. 

My son found that even as a captain he could 
not get on without the allowance of two hundred 
a year which I had made him since hg entered 
the army. He was not so expensive in his 
habits as many of his brother-oflicers. But 
what with the expenses of going on foreign ser- 
vice when his regiment was ordered abroad, the 
enormous amount of money absorbed by his 
being moved about from station to station when 
he was in England, and the occasional loss or 
destruction of baggage, to which soldiers are 
liable all over the world, he found his two 
hundred pounds per annum insufficient for his 
actual wants. Had he exchanged into a regi- 
ment in, or going to, India, he would have 
received from the officer exchanging with him, 
a sum of money varying from two to five hun- 
dred pounds, and his pay in that country 
would have been quite suflicient for all his pur- 

oses. But although ready to proceed to the 
Bast, if ordered there, he did not wish to volun- 
teer for so long an exile from home as every 
corps sent there has to endure, nor did I wish 
to make him abandon the regiment to which he 
was greatly attached, and oblige him to serve in 
a climate which must prove always more or less 
injurious, with a new corps, for which he could 
not be expected to care as much, as for that 
in which he had begun soldiering. Not that 
much home service fell to the lot of himself or 
his comrades. The regiment was ordered out 
to Malta: between which garrison, the different 
Tonian Isles, and Gibraltar, they passed nearly 
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four years. From the latter place, they were 
sent to Bermuda, and after a sojourn of two 
years in that island, went on to Canada, where 
they remained four years: making, in all, ten 
years’ foreign service, during which time the 
corps had to change its quarters fourteen times. 
The regiment was then ordered home, at the 
time when the mania for dosing our troops with 
a plentiful supply of Aldershot had come into 
fashion. To Aldershot tie corps was sent on 
its return from Canada, and there it was kept 
hard at work drilling for a whole year. When 
its twelvemonth was over, the 110th was sent 
to the north of England, and there broken up 
into four or five parties at different stations. A 
few months later, it was again united, and 
ordered to Dublin, whence, after being in garri- 
son for six months, it was once more scattered 
through various towns in the south of Ireland; 
and although it changed quarters five times 
during the next two years, it was not brought 
together until ordered to prepare for embarka- 
tion to the Cape. At the Cape the regiment 
remained three years, and thence it was ordered 
to the Mauritius, where it was stationed for 
another three years. By that time my son had 
been nearly twenty years in the service, had 
been promoted from: captain to major, at a 
cost Seater of four thousand five hundred 


pounds, and was looking out for his next step 
of lieutenant-colonel; for, the commanding 


officer had given out that if a certain sum of 
money could be made up by those able to pur- 
chase, he was willing to send in his papers, 
and sell out. My son was not the senior major 
of the regiment, but the officer of that rank who 
stood before him on the list, could not pay 
beyond the regulation sum for the step. He 
therefore withdrew his name from the purchase 
list altogether, and allowed my son, who was 
ten years his junior in the army, and fifteen 
years younger than he in years, to pass over 
his head, and become his commanding officer. 
This last promotion was a very scrious 
expense tome. My son’s lieutenant-coloneley 
cost six thousand two hundred pounds from 
first to last; and yet, in order to let him live 
properly and pay his way as he went along, 
I had ‘still to allow him two hundred a year 
besides his pay. The regiment by this time 
had been sent to Australia, where it was to 
finish its tour of foreign service before return- 
ing home again. In due time their turn came, 
but not before my son, owing to severe indisposi- 
tion, wished either to retire on half-pay or sell 
out. Here he met with the difficulty mentioned. 
Having paid six thousand two hundred pounds 
for his various steps, he asked the same amount 
from the major who would obtain promotion if 
he retired. This, however, he ate not obtain. 
The major, who was now first for purchase, 
together with the captain who was to succeed to 
the vacant majority, the lieutenant who would 
get the vacant company, and the ensign who 
would get the lieutenancy, could not make up 
among them all, more than five thousand five 
lundred pounds. My son gave them some 





little time to decide, but, finding that the 
money was not forthcoming, he negotiated an 
exchange into another regiment, in which he 
knew he could get the required sum whenever he 
wanted to retire from the service. His commis- 
sion was his own, lie ‘had paid highly for it, and 
why should he not make the most of his property? 

Although my son recovered his health, and 
did not immediately sell out of the army, he— 
like the great majority of commanding oflicers— 
could not afford to wait for his rank of major- 
general. Had he done so, all the money he had 
paid for his commissions would have been 
forfeited, and the loss of more than six thou- 
sand pounds was much more than my fortune 
would allow me to sustain. Knowing this, my 
son sent in his papers, and retired at the very 
time when by his knowledge of the service and 
his experience in charge of a regiment, he was 
eminently fitted for a higher command. For, 
va as the best rectors are those clergymen who 
nave had long experience as curates, and just as 
the best bishops are those who have done much 
duty as parish priests, so no military man can be 
an efficient major-general who has not had ex- 
perience as commanding officer of a regiment. 
And yet, with our present system, these ave the 
very men who are excluded from the promotion, 
unless they are wealthy enough not to care for 
the sinking of five or six thousand pounds! 

My son had entered the army at seventeen 
years of age, and he retired from it after a service 
of twenty-five years. He was forty-two years 
of age when obliged, so to speak, to adopt a 
life of idleness, being too old to take to any 
other calling.. Had he remained a few years 
longer in the army, he would have been so near 
his promotion to the rank of major-general, that 
the officers to be promoted by his selling out 
would not have given him as much as he asked, 
and would have insisted on making their own 
terms with him. Retiring-as he did, some 
years before his turn for promotion could come 
round, his step was all the more valuable to his 
successors ; and therefore he got from them the 
price he had given for his rank, which was all 
that he asked. 

I often think how different the career of my 
two sons: the one in the army: the other who 
has lately entered the navy. The former, al- 
though a good officer, always ready for his work, 
and very fond of his profession, could not get 
on without money. At every turn, money was 
required for this step, that promotion, or the other 
rank. Money, bargaining, and marketing, formed 
the only means by which he got to the top of 
the regimental tree, and yet it was because he 
had not money enough at command that he was 
obliged to sell out while yet comparatively a 
young man. On the other hand, if my son in 
the navy behave well—if he become proficient 
in what is required of him—he is certain 
to get on. Nay, more: the better he be- 
haves, and the more he distinguishes himself, 
the more certain he is to advance in the 
service. Why should the army and the navy of 
the same country be conducted on such totally 
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opposite principles? Why should the one sys- 
tem be a national honour to us, while—let us 
pretend to put it aside as we may—the other 
is a national disgrace ? 





A BLUSH. 
“THE ELOQUENT BLOOD.” 


In a blush doth a tell-tale appear 
That speaks to the eye, quite as plain 
As language itself can convey to the ear, 
Some tender confession of pleasure or pain ; 
What thoughts we should never impart, 
What secrets we never should speak, 
If the fountain of truth in the heart 
Did not rise in a blush to the cheek. 


As the blossom of spring on the bough 
Is promise of fruits yet unseen, 
So the colour that mantles thy beauty just now 
May be but prophetic of hopes but yet green. 
How vain is each delicate art 
Of concealment, when nature would speak, 
And the fountain of truth in the heart 
Wiil arise in a blush to the cheek ! 





GAG. 


Art of all kinds is suffering much damage in 
these days from the practice of making clap-trap 
do duty for the force of intellect and the power 
of skill. In literature, science, art, and in the 
professions which we call learned, 

We are all gagging, 
Gag, gag, gagging. 

The word is a coinage of the mimic world of 
the stage. Let us begin there. 

Actors are fond of quoting Hamlet’s address 
to the players. When an actor gets up to make 
an after-dinner speech about his art, he is pretty 
sure to say that “its purpose is to hold, as 
*twere, the mirror up to nature, to show virtue 
her own feature, scorn her own image, and the 
very age and body of the time his form and 

pressure.” But here he stops short. He finds 
it convenient to forget, or possibly he has never 
learned, the passage which succeeds: “ Let 
those that play your clowns speak no more than 
is set down for them, for there be of them that 
will themselves laugh, to set on some quantity 
of barren spectators to laugh too, ree in the 
mean time some necessary question of the play 
be then to be considered. That’s villanous, 
and shows a most pitiful ambition in the fool 
that uses it.” It would appear from this that 
in Shakespeare’s time only those who played 
clowns indulged in the villanous and _ pitiful 
practice of gagging; but in these modern days 
it has become universal. And if it were vil- 
lanous three centuries ago, how much more vil- 
lanous is it now in the boasted era of taste, edu- 
cation, and enlightenment? In the dark days of 
the patents, before the drama achieved its free- 
dom, managers exercised some control over their 
clowns, and enforced observance of Hamlet’s 
rules by fines; but, latterly, the principle of 





free (and easy) trade in dramatic art has knocked 


off all such fetters, and actors are licensed to 
say and do whatever may come into their heads. 
Gagging has become a vice, and the form which 
it takes in this modern and familiar age is both 
an offence against propriety and an obstruction 
in the way of the progress of dramatic art. It 
is particularly offensive in our day, because the 
favourite gags are generally an echo of the 
senseless vulgarities and slang expressions of 
the street-boys. The gags of which Shake- 
- dome complained were probably nothing more 
than strained amplifications of his text. It is 
this sort of thing which Sheridan satirised in 
the Critic, when, on the announcement of three 
morning guns, he made Mr. Puff exclaim: 
“Three morning guns! These people never 
know when to stop.” How Sheridan would 
have been horrified to hear the villanous gag 
which is now commonly introduced into his 
famous scandal speech about the duel, the pistol- 
bullet, the little bronze statue, and the post- 
man. Nothing could be more perfect and com- 
plete than this speech, culminating in that tri- 
wnphant climax of circumstantiality, “ the post- 
man with a double letter from Northampton- 
shire.” 

One would think the actor would be content 
with this. But no; he never knows when to 
and he must needs go on to add; “but I 
really forget whether the letter was post-paid or 
not.” The laugh comes here, and the actor is 
encouraged to think that he has improved the 
speech; but if he would only look calmly at 
the words he has added, he would find that they 
are a violation of the whole point of the rela- 
tion. Sir Benjamin Backbite is circumstantial, 
or nothing. But this nonsense is now an esta- 
blished gag. 

It is in a great measure owing to the copying 
of these gags, and to the slavish observance of 
traditions, that we have no striking originality 
onthe stage. Every new actor who comes out is 
like some other actor, because he has copied 
him, sometimes at second and third hand. Not 
long ago, we went to see a young actor play a 

art in which the late Mr. Robson made a great 
iit. The performance, was a close imitation of 
Mr. Robson’s manner, and a careful reproduc- 
tion of his business. We were assured, how- 
ever, that the young actor had never seen Mr. 
Robson. But he had seen another actor who 
had seen him. He had caught the manner at 
second hand. Perhaps it would scarcely be 
credited that gags are written out and passed 
from one person to another—handed down from 
generation to generation like heirlooms, or 
recipes for making catsup. When an actor, 
who has not previously played the part, is sud- 
denly called upon to play, say, Moses in the 
School for Scandal, he rushes off to some other 
actor for the gags. And you may take your 
oath of it, that he will say, “I'll take my oath 
of that,” many more times than it is set down 
for him. One of the instructions to a novice in 
the part is this : 

“Get Careless to hit you over the fingers 
with the family pedigree when he knocks down 
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the last lot. Then Careless says, ‘Did I hurt 
you, Moses ?’ and you say, ‘I’lltake my oath of 
that” Sure to get a laugh.” And sad to say 
it does. 

But, now-a-days actors do worse than ‘simply 
amplify the author’s idea; they introduce words 
(not ideas, certainly) of their own, which have no 
bearing upon what Shakespeare calls “the 
question.” And as we have said, these words 
are generally borrowed from the slang vocabu- 
lary of street-boys and vulgar comic singers. 
Every street be png as it rises from its native 
mud, is imported into the farces at the theatres. 
Perhaps there never was written, or sung, a 
more vulgar song than “In the Strand.” The 
heroine of that popular lyric was one Nancy, an 
otherwise nameless woman, and our low come- 
dians wished they were with Nancy on_all 
occasions. They made the respectable public 
perfectly familiar with the “ Balmoral boots 
going over the gutter,” and with her second floor 
“in the Strand, in the Strand.” (This, by the 
way, shows to what base uses a tune may be 

ut. “ Dixie’s Land” was the national anthem 
of the Southern States of America, and is really 
a very expressive and stirring piece of music.) 
Nancy came to be known in aristocratic draw- 
ing-rooms, and the mere mention of her name 
on the stage was enough to call forth a burst of 
applause. Two or three years ago, when the 
ine was popular, if a low comedian had to 
say, “ How do you do?” he would be almost 
certain to add, “and how’s your poor feet ?” 
There was a roar of delight immediately. No 
witticism that brain could invent was equal to 
“How’s your poor feet?” What the query re- 
ferred to, and how it arose, no one knew; but 
it was thought a good joke. Then there was a 
thief’s whistle, which no one thought particu- 
larly clever until it was introduced into a farce, 
when all the butcher-boys in London took back 
their own cat-call consecrated by the lips of a 
popular comedian. “ Where are you going on 
Sunday ?” used to be a popular mirth-provoking 
query. Now it is, “ Have you seen her lately ?” 
And the most luminous manner of threatening 
a person on the stage is to say that you wi 
** scuttle his old canoe.” But this sort of thing 
is not confined to farcical absurdities (which 
may not be entitled to much respect, either 
from actor or audience), it shows itself in come- 
dies and pieces having some pretensions to art. 
Not many nights ago, we witnessed the perform- 
ance of a comedy which seemed to be all gag. 
We made a note of some of the points. The 
first which attracted our attention by the roar 
of laughter it evoked is too indecent for cool re- 
petition in print. The next clever thing was 
a telling exit. Actor number one lights a 
match by scraping it on the collar of actor 
number two. Actor number two looks asto- 
nished, and says, “He takes me for a lucifer- 
box.” The house goes into an eestasy of de- 
light. ‘‘ Where am I to sleep ?” says one. 
“Oh, on the roof,” says the other. “ What, 
on the tiles?” says the first speaker. “I’m 
not a tom cat!” Thunders of applause. A 








charming lady in the piece is constantly spoken 
of as a “little devil.” ‘She is the most brave 
little devil I ever knew,” evokes the reply, 
“That woman would murder her mother.” A 
baby is introduced, and it is called a “jolly 
little devil with a squashy pulpy nose, and a 
good deal of the codfish about him.” The act- 
drop is brought down by one genteel comedy 
gentleman tossing this baby to another genteel 
comedy gentleman, like clown and pantaloon. 
One of these gentlemen makes an attempt to 
describe an oasis, and calls it a “green thing 
that sprouts up in a desert.” “Qh,” says the 
other, “ you mean mangold-wurzel.” The audi- 
ence are greatly delighted here. The following 
passage seemed also to be much esteemed : 

A. That woman is a devil in petticoats; I 
know I shall knock her down. 

B. Don’t talk to me with your nose. I told 
you last night that your nose was no great 
shakes. (A. scratches his nose.) Lhate a fellow 
who scratches his nose. 

A. Suppose a nose happens to itch ? 

B. Then get another fellow to scratch it. 

Subsequently the baby is called a ‘‘ damned 
thing,” and the house of a respectable gentle- 
man, on very slight suspicion, 1s called an aga- 
pemone, with a “ damn it” for emphasis. 

In another comedy of life and manners, we 
heard a despairing hero say, with a deep-drawn 
sigh, “ Now I have nothing to live for.” His 
interlocutor pooh-poohed this despondency, and 
after specifying some reasonable things which 
his friend might still live for, mentioned on his 
own account, Chang the giant, the Alhambra 
Music Hall, and a few other pleasures of 
existence of a kindred nature. 

Actors are disposed to plead that they find 
their justification for these offences in the ap- 
plause and laughter of their audiences. But 
clown and pantaloon cause just as much laughter 
(and it is laughter in precisely the same key), 
when they sit down upon babies, and bring old 
gentlemen to grief on butter slides. It is most 
unfortunate for the actor’s art that laughter 
and clapping of hands are regarded as tests of 
merit. These ready stimulants have something 
of the effect of drink upon performers; they 
cause them to lose their heads, and drive them 
to say and do what their sober judgment would 
revolt from. 

Let us now glance at the broader stage of 
life, where all the men and women are merely 
- When a judge so far forgets his 

ignity as to make a facetious remark in the 
middle of a trial for murder, he is doing pre- 
cisely what an actor does when he interpolates 
a vulgar joke without regard to the question. 
It may be a witty remark (or it may not, for a 
very little wit goes a long way from the bench), 
and it may have the desired effect of causing 
amusement in court; but is entirely out of 
place, and in bad taste. The speeches of 
counsel are often long strings of clap-trap 
appeals to the jury. And what is clap-trap but 
gag? Such appeals are not addressed to the 
understanding, they are merely designed to 
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tickle the long ears of the thoughtless. Dearly 
as actors love their little gags, proud as they 
are of the roars of laughter and thunders of 
applause which ensue upon their , they 
would scarcely venture to print them in the text 
of the published play. They have sense enough 
to know that they would not stand the test of 
calm consideration. But your actor in the 
on and horsehair wig has no such scruple ; 
1e is well aware, on occasions, that much that 
he says will be printed next morning in the 
newspapers, and yet he is not deterred from 
talking the baldest bosh that ever ran from the 
blathering tongue of a taproom orator. There 
is no clap-trap so offensive, so shallow, so in- 
sulting to the commonest understanding, as that 
of some Old Bailey barristers. And yet it 
" ag down” in court. We were present the 
other day at a trial in which two eminent 
counsel vied with each other in their effarts to 
produce an impression, both upon the jury and 


upon the select audience. They were facetious, | Pp 


they were pathetic; all their colours, whether 
black or rose-tint, were laid on thick, and 
they produced the desired effect. The males 
applauded, in spite of the usher of the court, 
a the females wept. We will not say 
what we thought of the speeches at the time; 
but on reading them next morning in the papers, 
we felt on behalf of the two eminent counsel 
most heartily ashamed. Not one sentence of 
cogent argument, not one word of common 
sense, but a flashy farrago of bully-boy clap-trap ! 
Gag! Unmitigated vulgar gag! 

Isthere no clap-trap, no gag, in the pulpit ? 
Do clergymen never drag in anecdotes, neck and 
heels? Do they never makejokes? When the 
Puritan divines talked of the braces of faith and 
the breeches of righteousness, they relied upon 
the interest that would be awakened by breeches 
and braces. Their imitators in modern days 
strive by similar metaphors to keep their con- 
gregations awake—not to religion, but to the 
entertaining powers of the preacher. 

The gags in which our legislators indulge 
while discussing the imperial affairs of the 
nation, are quite as contemptible as any we meet 
with in the theatre. And they are of precisely 
the same character. It is the pointed personal 
retort, the lighting of a match upon an honour- 
able member’s collar, that causes loud cheers ; 
it is the use of some common-place expression, 
or an allusion to some vulgar and familiar ab- 
surdity, that brings down the laughter. One 
favourite House of Commons gag, however, is a 
Latin quotation. Members always cheer it, 
whether they understand it or no—generally 
cheer it the more, in proportion as they under- 
stand it the less. 

And the art of gagging is well known to the 
painter, the sculptor, and the author. In every 
exhibition we are attracted by tricks of light 
and shade, which are nothing more than gags. 
This wonderful marble veil, delicately sculptured 
over the face of Innocence? A gag—a mere 
trick of the hand, without a breath of soul in it. 
Something to catch the eye. In literature, gag- 





ging is perhaps more rampant than in any other 
art. It takes every form and shape. It pre- 
sents itself in flashy copper gilt metaphors, in 
ostentatious quotations from foreign languages, 
living and dead, in a common-place-book pretence 
of knowledge, and in a hundred other tricks and 
devices, which are neither honest nor to the pur- 
pose of the “ question.” 





CHESTERFIELD JUNIOR. 
A SON’S ADVICE TO HIS FATHER. 


My pear Fatner. Among the novelties 


which have grown up of late years—and grown 
up very tall, too—are the Great Hotels. These 
pla 


ces of residence, where you are undertaken, 
if the phrase may be allowed, on such a large 
scale, where everything is done for you, and 
all trouble taken off your hands, surely ought 
to meet the requirements of a great number of 
ersons. The advantages of the system seem 
at first sight enormous. You pay no rent, you 
sign no leases or agreements, you have nothing 
to do with taxes, no servants’ wages, no 
butchers’ bills. You have no trouble in en- 
gaging servants, in drilling servants, in getting 
rid of servants. Ifthe pipes be frozen in the 
course of a hard winter, or if they happen to 
burst when the said winter breaks up, they are 
no business of yours. The young man does 
not call to speak to you about the new kitchen 
range, nor does the gas-man wish to see you 
in the hall “ relative to the state of the meter.” 

Then, what you want is always to be had. 
You want a bottle of soda-water the last thing 
at night; you are not told that there happens 
to be none in the house. You want a sandwich 
in the middle of the day; no uncompromising 
servant informs you that “there is no cold 
meat in the house.” You want a basin of broth, 
and you are not obliged to wait till the next 
day for it. You want to know where somebody 
lives ; there is the last Post-Office Directory to 
refer to. You want a messenger; he is ready 
in the hall. You have a telegram to send off; 
here is a form, and in another moment it is 
despatched. ' 

For all these advantages you pay one weekly 
bill. When you think of the number of bills 
to be considered once a week by any ordinary 
housekeeper, the file of little red books to be 
gone through by some trustworthy person or 
other—this seems something more than a small 
advantage. A cheque is drawn once a week, 
and allis over. Rent, taxes, wages, housekeep- 
ing, are all disposed of in five minutes. If the 
cheque in question do sometimes strike one as 
rather large, it is but fair to consider how 
very much it represents. 

‘There are some people who hold strongly to the 
ornamental in life. te is of importance to them 
that the dinner should be well served, that the 
tablecloth should always be spotless, and the wait- 
ing at table deftly accomplished; and yet their 
means are not such as certainly to afford them 
these luxuries in an establishment of their own. 
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They are provided at the hotel as a matter of 
course. The dinner, too, has a completeness 
about it, which would only be effected in a pri- 
vate establishment, by its being conducted on 
a very expensive scale. Moreover, you need not 
order your meal, unless you like, till ten minutes 
before you want it, nor need you ever see the 
component parts of it again. Unfortunate per- 
sons on whom the duty of ordering dinners has 
ever devolved, know what that after-breakfast an- 
nouncement, that “the butcher has called,” 
means, and what perplexities and what nausea 
it gives rise to in the mental and bodily systems 
of the unhappy persons to whom this terrible 
statement is made. In these hotels you live by 
magic. You touch a spring—literally touch a 
spring—one of the attendant genii appears— 
“Some soup, a dish of cutlets, and a fowl at 
half-past seven.” —Lo ! it is done. 

Again, if you have some friends come to dine 
with you, how easily it is managed. You com- 
mand the services of a first-rate cook. You 
have a staff of people about you accustomed to 
getting up dinners, and a staff of servants who 
are in the habit of waiting together in unison, 
and not struggling hand to hand for every dish, 
as is the combative custom of professional 
waiters in private life. Calmness is attainable, 
peace, security. 

It is curious to observe how readily a large 
number of persons have already fallen into the 
New Hotel system, as if they had been fami- 
liar with it for years. If you go to one of 
these enormous establishments, and enter the 
large public sitting-room, you will find all sorts 
of incongruous people thrown together in one 
apartment, engaged in most incongruous occu- 

ations, without interfering with one another. 

n a corner by the window you will see a family 
group, with children, chattering and amusing 
themselves, very much as they would in their 
own homes. There are ladies seated by the fire, 
reading or working quite comfortably. In a 
shady corner may be observed an old gentleman, 
who has probably been travelling all night, 
stretched on a sofa, fast asleep. Next to him, is 
a commercial-looking gentleman at a writing- 
desk, with heaps of official papers before him, 
writing letters for very life. A lady near him, 
is calmly engaged with a drawing in Indian ink. 
Not far off, another lady is embroidering, assi- 
duous, like another Penelope; in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, a conference of a com- 
mercial nature is being held by three men 
of business, who have met here by agreement, 
and are laying their heads together like con- 
spirators. Novel readers, newspaper readers, 
loungers, and little lonely ladies, are sprinkled 
among the more distinctive groups already 
mentioned. There are talkers, too, of every de- 
scription—some who hold forth in a very loud 
key, as if they wished everybody to be acquainted 
with their affairs; others who mumble in a low 
tone, though they have nothing of a more private 
nature to discuss than the present state and 
future prospects of the weather. Very various 
kinds of people, in brief, are here, engaged in 





very various kinds of occupations ; but none of 
them are in the least astonished at finding 
themselves where they are. 

As to the defects of the hotel system, these of 
course are not wanting. You cannot expect, in 
this world, to get a great many advantages with- 
out some attendant disadvantages to counter- 
balance them. 

‘The annoyance to which those who live in an 
hotel are subject, seem mainly to be such as 
affect the imagination and the sentiments. It 
is difficult, for instance, to feel at home in an 
hotel. The rooms you occupy are no doubt im- 
pregnably your own while you pay forthem; but 
still you hardly feel them to be your own. The 
furniture is not yours. You did not choose it. 
Very likely it is not in accordance with your 
taste. It served others before you came, and 
it will serve others when you are gone. It may 
be urged, on the contrary, that most people 
are in the habit of living in hired houses, and 
still do regard such houses as their homes. 
True, and logical no doubt; but what is logic 
in a matter of feeling ? 

I remember, dear sir, that once when I was 
passing some time at one of these large hotels, 
and you came to stay with me, you had a host 
of objections to make. It appeared to you, 
that I had ceased to be a personage, and 
had become a number—No. 26, or whatever it 
might be. You said that when you asked for 
me by name, there was a whispering of waiters 
and porters, and then somebody inquired whether 
26 was at home.” Well, I grant this; I am 
a number, and nothing else, when I live at a great 
hotel; but, after all, what does it matter? The 
system may become general some day. We are 
getting into a mess with our surnames, as fast 
as we can, and a man needs to have two or 
three, if he wants to be distinguished. Perhaps 
numbers may come in, and we may read in the 
Court Cireular, “The Prince of Wales visited 
that illustrious sculptor, No. 184, and in- 
spected the group on which this renowned 
gentleman has been so long engaged ;” or, in a 
provincial paper, “ The great 2000—perhaps one 
of the most distinguished men of this or any 
other age—is coming down to pass the dull 
season among us. Let an ovation be prepared,” 
&e. 

You likewise objected that you wouldn’t like to 
live with a pack of servants about you who were 
not your own, and who took no interest in your 
welfare, and had not your comfort and well- 
being at heart. My very dear sir, in that 
remark I am afraid you manifested a depth of 
credulity, and a want of perception of the way 
in which the world wags, which might almost 
afflict me to teas. Do you think that your own 
servants care for you? Dismiss the idea, sir, 
immediately and for ever. Domestic service 
has become a trade, and, like other trades, is 
carried on with a prodigious amount of cheatery 
and adulteration. As to attachment; your 
servant is attached to the money which he 
makes by you; and if he can add to his stipend 
by leaguing himself with the tradespeople 
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and other predatory tribes by which you are 
harassed, nine times out of ten he will do so. 
Attached servants, sir, belong to another period 
of time ;—and to speak frankly, from what 
I remember as a boy of the tyranny exercised 
by the old housekeeper, and the old butler, 
and the old coachman, at home, and the life 
they all led you, I should be half inclined to 
say, that, on the whole, this institution of the 
past must have been a bit of a bore. At all 
events, it is all over with it. 

Why, sir, this knowing nothing about tne ser- 
vauts, this freedom from all responsibility in 
connexion with them, is one of the greatest of 
the many advantages combined in the hotel 
system. The servants at an hotel are civil to 
you, and do what you tell them to do; that is 
enough. You know nothing about them, and 
they know nothing about you. Complaints as to 


defects in the kitchen dinners, never reach you ; | y 


nor, supposing the housemaids to have followers, 
does that circumstance affect your peace of 
mind in the slightest degree. When you leave 
your hotel, you give up your servants as you do 
your London establisliment; or, if you choose 
to keep both on during your absence, you are 
free from all anxiety as to what may take place 
while you are away. You are not tormented 
with visions of the footman getting drunk 
and burning the house down, or of the cook’s 
lover proving to be a gentleman with a morbid 
taste for the plate-baskets of others. 

Reverting to that time when you were stay- 
ing with me at the hotel, I remember that you 
were not pleased with many of the arrange- 
ments. You complained, if 1 remember rightly, 
that you had been much scared, when, as you 
were passing the end of a dark corridor on the 
third floor, you observed a figure slowly ascend- 
ing out of the floor: the head first, then the 
shoulders, and so on. This figure resembled a 
Corsican brother, silent, motionless, erect ; its 
ascent was accompanied by a slight clanking of 
chains and a low groaning sound. It was 
a porter coming up the lift, and those un- 
iellatoad noises were made by the machinery 
which worked it. An uncommonly useful thing 
it is. When you arrive at the hotel, it whisks 
your luggage up to your room before you can 
get there yourself by the stairs. Let us hear 
nothing against “lifts,” whatever else you may 
abuse. The only chance we have of improving 
the appearance of our town depends on_ the 
habitual construction of much higher buildings 
in our streets than we have hitherto been accus- 
tomed to. A lift is an inevitable part of the 
structure of a large house, and we ought to 
regard it with favour. 

Now, sentiment set on one side—and you 
may take my word for it, worthy sir, that it is 
being set on one side as fast as the thing can 
be done—what is a home? My dear parent, it 
is a residence, more or less comfortable. It 
should have certain characteristics, undoubtedly, 
to make it habitable. It should be water-tight, 
airy, light, comfortably furnished. There should 
be easy-chairs, and sofas, and tables. There 





should be a bed, and a wardrobe, and a washing- 
stand, anda bath. The windows should open 
wide when it is hot, and the fireplace should 
draw well when it is cold. This, practically 
speaking—and I must remind you that we 
are becoming more practical every day—is a 
home, and it is to be had at an hotel, at per 
week. 

As to the poetical view of the matter, “ home, 
sweet home,” and all that sort of thing, I really 
can’t say. Perhaps an hotel is not exactly the 
kind of place; but I must remind you that I 
am a representative of a practical age, and con- 
sequently cannot enter into a discussion of that 
part of the subject. On the whole, probably 
not a home ; but I can’t say. 

That there are defects connected with the 
great hotel system—and some of a kind more 
difficult to get over than those which strike 
ou—I will not deny. Why, for instance, 
should a bottle of cheap sherry cost six shiilings, 
or a fire eighteenpence a day? It seems to be 
one of the highly prized superstitions of this 
country, which may not be interfered with on - 
any pretence, that enormous prices must always 
be asked for wine at hotels. And then, as to the 
furnishing of hotel sitting-rooms (private), what 
curious notions seem to prevail in this country! 
The sitting-room (supposing only one to be 
taken) is always a dining-room. An immense 
dining-table, with additional leaves to make it 
more Immense, occupies the middle of the apart- 
ment ; and a great big sideboard, or a peculiarly 
ugly piece of furniture, consisting of two or three 
mahogany trays placed one over another, and 
sustained on pt legs, is generally present also. 
Why should not the sitting-room (as is invariably 
the case abroad) be rather a salon or drawing- 
room, than a dining-room? It is only wanted 
for feeding purposes during an hour or two out of 
the twenty-four, then why must it be furnished 
throughout with dining-table, sideboard, and 
six uncomfortable and unpicturesque chairs, 
simply with a view to the proper serving of 
meals whose consumption after all. occupies such 
ashort space oftime. Surely it is better to take 
your bodily refreshment in a room got up in the 
fashion of a drawing-roém, than to be obliged to 
sit all day in a bumptious and obtrusive dining- 
room, with the furniture covered with maroon 
leather gathered at regular intervals into dimples, 
with a button in the centre of each. (It would be 
curious, by-the-by, to know who was the origi- 
nator of this dimple-and-button style of decora- 
tion, which has been so great an upholsterous 
success. The name of so illustrious an artist 
ought to ke handed down to posterity.) 

It can hardly be said that the hotel experi- 
ment has been fairly tried hitherto, because, as 
yet, it has only been tried on the high-price 
system: a system from which it is impossible 
to depart, so long as the original expenses in- 
curred in the building and fitting out of the 
establishment are enormous. Too much money 
is spent in the first instance. There isa perfectiy 
outrageous expenditure among the architects ana 
builders, who are allowed to indulge in all sorts 
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of ornamental freaks of fancy, which cost a 
great deal more than the public likes to pay for 
such doubtful delights. It is very well and very 
desirable that handsome and highly decorated 
buildings should be erected in our metropolis, 
but I do not like paying six shillings for a bottle 
of sherry, in order that there may be caryatides 
of colossal size supporting the balcony outside 
my window. 

I was dining, dear parent, not long ago, with 
some friends, at a certain hotel in a fashionable 
quarter, to which we had been attracted by the 
high reputation of the cook. The bill was so 


enormous in comparison with what we had had ; | 


it was so outrageously and humorously extra- 
vagant ; that we summoned the chief, and ven- 
tured on a gentle remonstrance. How do you 
think this honest man defended himself and his 
prices? He did not defend himself or his 
prices at all; he merely said, with rather a 

iteous shrug: “ Gentlemen, you have no idea 

ow difficult it is to return ten per cent to the 
sharcholders.” 

On the whole, my much respected father, I 
think I would not recommend yow to live at 
hotels, just as in other ways I have advised 
you not to attempt keeping pace with those 
who belong to the period, and have grown up 
gradually among its institutions. It does very 
well for me, and I like it; but for you it might 
prove too exciting. 

P. CHESTERFIELD, Junior. 





THE DOCTOR’S DAUGHTER. 





Mites and miles away from London, and 
nearly an hour’s drive from the nearest railway 
station, there is a village as little known as 
might be expected from so remote a position. It 
is a charmingly pretty village, the houses, each 
with more or less of garden to it, scattered 
about, not ranged into any attempt at a street. 
There is a green, which és green, and not parched 
and brown, and there the village boys play 
cricket in the long summer evenings ; and above 
it is a heathery common, bounded by a fir-wood, 
whose auburn trunks and boughs burn in the 
sunset ; while below, winding softly through flat 
rich pastures, a trout-stream glides between its 
fringes of sedges and bulrushes and tall water 
myosotis, blue as turquoises in the sun. 

Just out of the village stands the house with 
which we chiefly have todo. It is inhabited by 
Dr. Britton; he is an M.R.C.S., and used to 
make a fight to be called Mr. Britton, his proper 
title; but the village would not have it; his 
profession was doctoring, and doctor he was and 
doctor he should be called ; and so doctor he was 
called, till he had become so used to it that any 
other prefix to his name would have sounded 
strange and unfamiliar. He was a widower, and 
had two children, a son, who had married early 
and foolishly, and who had emigrated, which was 
about the best thing he could do, and a daughter, 
Nelly, who lived with him, and kept his house 
and looked after him, from his shirt-buttons to 





such of his correspondence as a woman could 
attend to. For Mr. Britton was a much cleverer 
medico than village doctors and general practi- 
tioners are wont to be, and his practice was large 
and widely extended, all the county families for 
miles round employing his services for any but 
such cases as they conceived required the at- 
tendance of a London physician. 

The house in which Mr. Britton and his 
daughter lived was very unnecessarily large for 
so small a family. Lt could not be called a good 
house or a pretty house, and yet, especially for 
the summer, it was much pleasanter than many 
a better and handsomer one. It was old, and 
the rooms were low, and those on the ground 
floor had beams across the ceilings, and the 
windows might have been larger with advantage, 
and the doors fewer and better placed. But the 
walls were thick, and there was abundance of 
space, and closets and cupboards enough to stow 
away all the goods and chattels of a large family. 
And there was a snug little stable for the doctor’s 
good roadster, and a chaise-house, and cow-house, 
and poultry-house, and larder and dairy, and all 
that wealth of outhouses that can only be found 
now appertaining to old-fashioned middle-class 
tenements, and which are as unattainable to the 
wretched inhabitants of the modern lath and 
plaster abominations at four times the rent, as 
are the quiet and repose and retirement that 
belong to those old houses. But it was the sur- 
roundings of the cottage that made its great 
delight. For it stood off the road, from which 
it was quite hidden, nested down into the midst 
of a lovely garden, full of old-fashioned flowers 
and some newer ones, roses especially, one of 
which it was part of Nelly’s self-imposed morn- 
ing duties to gather, all gemmed and heavy with 
dew, to put in her father’s button-hole before he 
started on his daily rounds. He used to boast 
that from May till November he never was with- 
out one. There were litile belts and screens of 
Portugal laurels and yew, and sunny bits of lawn, 
one of which boasted a magnificent Himalaya 
pine feathering to the ground, and borders 
blazing with colour and sunlight, and shady 
nooks, cool and green, of rock-work clothed 
with ferns and ground-ivy and periwinkle and 
violets. The house itself and all its depen- 
dencies were tapestried with Virginia creeper, 
clematis, jasmin, ivy, and crimson China roses, 
and against the coach-house wall, in the face of 
the south-west sun, was trained a vine that in 
even moderately hot summers yielded rich clus- 
ters of yellow-tinted sweet-watered grapes 
southern vineyards need not have despised. For 
the place was warm and dry and sheltered, and 
everything about it throve, and seemed to take 
leasure In growing and spreading, and Nelly 
oo and tended them all, and they rewarded 

er. 

To this home Nelly had come as a little child 
after her mother’s death, and she remembered 
no other. That was a good many years ago, 
for she was now two-and-twenty, though she 
hardly looked so much. For she was a litile 
thing, plump, with a round face, smiling dark 
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eyes, and a bright brown complexion ; one of 
those girls whose good looks consist in perfect 
health, in colouring and expression, and a certain 


| Jreshness of appearance—freshness moral as well 


as physical—that keep the owner young for long. 
Her uneventful and unambitious life had hitherto 
passed in that happy monotony that is best suited 
to such natures as hers; cheerful, bright, con- 
tented ones, that take the daily duties of their 
humble lives as pleasures, not sacrifices, and are 
yet not without a touch of refinement that makes 
the duties less prosaic. She need not have been 
now keeping her father’s house, had she been 
minded to keep a house of her own. Two years 
ago her father had had a half-pupil, half-as- 
sistant, Mr. Baker, who had a little money of 
his own, and expected to have some more, and 
who would fain have had her promise to become 
Mrs. Baker when he should have acquired 
sufficient age and instruction “to set up on his 
own hook,” as he expressed it. But Nelly had 
not been so minded. She did not care for Mr. 
Baker ; she first laughed at him, and then, when 
he became piteous in consequence, she was 
sorry for him, very sorry. But she could not 
marry him. When she thought of her father as a 
companion (for not being in the faintest degree 
in love, she looked at the two men in this light), 
and then thought of Mr. Baker, she felt it 
could never, never be. And she had not for 
a moment at any time regretted or repented 
her decision, but went on in her quiet way, 
a her chance of what the future might bring 
er. 

Among Dr. Briiton’s occasional patients was 
a very grand family indeed. The Earl of Ley- 
tonstone had an estate about three miles from 
Summerfield, and there he passed a part of 
every year with his two children, the little Lord 
Leithbridge and Lady Agnes Collingwood, who, 
under the care of a young tutor and an elderly 
governess, for their mother was dead, lived 
almost entirely at Leytonstone Hall. 

The young tutor was a north countryman, 
whose father, a poor clergyman, holding a little 
cure in a village among the hills in Westmore- 
land, had, seeing the boy’s aptitudes, struggled 
hard to send him to college. He had educated 
him himself up to that point, and then Andrew 
Graham had entered Oxford as a sizer, and had 
worked, and read, and lived hard, as few men in 
that ancient seat of learning are given to do. 
He had carried all honours before him, he could 
write and speak five modern languages, and 
read seven ; he knew at his fingers’ ends all the 
best books in all these, beside the classical 
tongues ; but of men and women he knew ab- 
solutely nothing. Poor, proud, intensely shy, 
and devoted to study, he lived entirely apart 
from even the men of his own standing in his 
owncollege. In their sport as in their work he 
kept aloof, only fortifying himself against the 
exhausting nature of his labours by prodigious 
walks, keeping always the same pace up hill 
and down dale, choosing the most solitary paths, 
and never heeding weather. In the course of 
time he had teen so fortunate as to obtain his 





oe ost, that of tutor to the little Lord 
eithbridge, and librarian to his father, who 
boasted the possession of one of the finest private 
libraries in England ; and as his pupil was but 
twelve, his work with regard to him was so light, 
that the greater part of his time could easily be 
devoted to the labour he delighted in—the care 
and arrangement of his beloved books. 

Poor Andrew, he was not comely to behold, 
and was young in nothing but his years. He 
was pale, and spare, and light-eyed, and lightish 
haired, and had thin whiskers, and wore high 
shirt-collars, and hesitated in his speech. He 
was so intensely, so painfully shy, and spoke so 
rarely, that when called upon to speak it seemed 
as though he was too unused to the employ- 
ment of uttered language to be able to find the 
words he wanted. In the presence of women, 
and especially young women, he absolutely 
trembled. It was long before he could reply, 
without starting and shrinking, to Mrs. Brere- 
ton’s—Lady Agnes’s governess—softly spoken 
questions, and had Lady Agnes herself been 
more than thirteen when he first entered on his 
duties, I doubt if he would have ventured into 
her presence. 

And yet it was not in human nature, in young 
human nature, at all events, to live without 
some companionship beyond that of a child. 
Andrew had had a bad and a long illness, and 
in this Dr. Britton had attended him, and when 
he recovered, it somehow came about that the 
patient had, he hardly knew how himself, found 
that it often happened that in his walks his 
steps tended towards the doctor’s cottage; and 
when he came to the garden gate, that was just 
an opening in the mass of green that surrounded 
and overtopped it, giving a peep through to the 
house along the sunny gravel walk, lying be- 
tween borders of glowing flowers, he remem- 
bered he had something to say to, or something 
to ask of, the doctor. You will think that the 
doctor’s daughter might have been for some- 
thing in this attraction; but it was not so. If 
he caught a glimpse of her in the garden, or 
heard her voice, he passed on his way with a 
nervous sense of the narrow escape he had en- 
countered. This was at first; after having acci- 
dentally encountered her a few times when call- 
ing on her father, and found that she took little 
notice of him, he became more reassured, and 
beyond a certain amount of tepidation in 
taking off his hat, and replying to her simple 
greeting, he learned to meet her without further 
discomposure. 

Nelly would look after him with a pitying 
wonder, and some curiosity. Such a nature 
and such a life as his to her, genial, energetic, 
expansive, was a painful puzzle. 

* Ts he always like that, papa ?” 

“ Always, I believe, my dear, in company.” 

“Then he never can know anybody.” 

“ Yes, I fancy in the course of time he might 
get to know people to a certain extent. He 
does me—a little.” 

“ He must be very unhappy, papa?” 

“Except when among his books, or in his 
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long walks, he certainly must feel rather wretched, 
I should imagine.” 

Nelly thought about it a little more, and then 
went to feed her poultry. But there was a 
young cock whose false and painful position in 
the poultry-yard would somehow bring back to 
her mind the recollection of Mr. Graham. He 
had not long come to cock’s estate, and he was 
thin and not very sleek in his plumage ; and the 
older and stronger cock had bullied him and put 
him down, till he hardly dared to call his life his 
own. He was not naturally a coward ; he had 
made a good fight for it at first, and indeed it 
was his asserting himself against the supremacy 
of King Chanticleer that had first awakened that 
arrogant bird’s wrath against him. But he was 
no match for Chanticleer, and had, after innu- 
merable defeats and sore maulings, been com- 
pelled to succumb ; and he now Joitered about 
in corners, and moped about in sheds, and took 
snatches of food in a wary fashion, on the out- 
skirts of the group gathered round Nelly, ready 
to fly if ever Chanticleer looked his way, and 
even nervous if the hens pecked at him. 

* Poor fellow,” Nelly said, throwing him a 
handful of barley, and cutting off Chanticleer in 
his instant attempt to drive him away from it ; 
“you certainly are very like Mr. Graham—very 
like. I think I shall call you Andy; get away, 


Chanticleer; I won’t have Andy bullied and his | hi 


9? 


life made miserable, poor fellow!” and another 
handful of barley fell to his share. From that 
day Nelly took Andy under her especial care 
and patronage, and fed and petted him till he 
grew fat and well-liking, and learned to play 
his second fiddle so creditably that Chanticleer 
om him in sufficient respect no longer to molest 
Lim. 

Meanwhile the months were lengthening into 
years, and Andrew Graham plodded on at the 
old work, in the old way. But a change had 
come within, though the outer man showed 
nothing of it—as yet. The cause may as well 
be told at once; the poor student had fallen in 
love, with the sort of love that is certain to 
awaken in the hearts of such men when it does 
awake, with Lady Agnes, now sixteen. 

The word love is used in so many phases of 
the passion, and indeed in so many cases where 
there is no passion at all, that it fails to convey 
any notion of the feeling that possessed the 
whole being of the poor tutor. It is nothing to 
say it was part of himself; the old man was lost 
in the new identity it gave birth to. Day and 
night it was the one ever-present reality, all 
else fading into shadowy insignificance. 

Lady Agnes was a pretty girl, very much like 
a thousand other pretty, well-brought-up, simple 
girls. 

*" She had large limpid grey eyes, and a fair 
pure skin, and her colour went and came easily 
in sweet girlish blushes, and all her thoughts 
and ways were iunocent and natural. She was 
not the least clever, and but moderately accom- 
plished ; for Mrs. Brereton wisely thought that 
good general culture was more to be desired 
than the attempt to force mediocre abilities 


her pupil never could hope to excel, and in this 
view Lord Leytonstone fully coincided. 

It was probably the charm of this very girlish 
simplicity that in reality captivated Andrew’s 
hert ; but his imagination acted the part of a 
fairy godmother, and bestowed on the idol every 
gift of mind and body that woman could possess 
and man adore. 

This love, that dared not relieve itself by any 
outward expression, that entertained no prospect 
in the future, that hoped fornothing, that aspired 
to nothing tangible, that was all concentrated in 
the breast of him who conceived it, rode him 
like a beautiful nightmare, lovely in itself, but 
to him cruelly, pitilessly tyrannous, taking pos- 
session of all. his faculties, goading him into a 
sort of abiding frenzy that made him wild and 
haggard and distracted. 

At times, while giving the usual daily lessons 
to his pupil, the boy would look up to his in- 
structor, wondering at the trembling hand, the 
husky voice, the working features, and some- 
times at the strangely absent words that fell 
from him. Then Andrew would try to recal his 
senses, nail his attention to the work he was 
engaged in, and, the task completed, rush forth 
and wander alone for hours among the pine- 
woods and on the hill-sides, striving by move- 
ment and fatigue to still the spirit that possessed 


m. 
Such a condition of things could hardly fail 
to escape Mrs. Brereton’s quietly observant eye, 
nor was it long before she guessed something of 
the real state of the case, and great was the per- 
plexity into which it threw her. Lord Leyton- 
stone was abroad, and though she might have 
spoken to him on the subject, she hardly knew 
how to put it in writing. Lady Agnes must, 
of all others, be kept in ignorance of the passion 
she had inspired; and though Mrs. Brereton 
had sufficient confidence in Andrew to feel 
pretty well assured that he would not seek to 
make it known to her, she dreaded, seeing the 
nature of the man, some involuntary outburst, 
same accidental circumstance occurring to bring 
it to light. Should she speak to himself? Yet, 
though in her own mind almost persuaded of 
the truth of her suspicion, he had done nothing 
to justify her in opening the matter to him, 
while it rested on no more tangible grounds 
than it did at present. So the good woman 
turned the matter over in her mind, waiting for 
some feasible mode of solving the difficulty to 
present itself. 

One morning her pupil said, after having, as 
it seemed to her, cogitated over the subject for 
some time, “ Mrs. Brereton, do you know I 
think there’s something wrong with Mr. Gra- 
ham.” The governess felt the blood rise to 
her cheek, but she replied quietly, “Yes? 
What makes you think so, my dear ?” 
‘Sometimes he looks so wild. And, do you 
know,” with a mysterious and somewhat alarmed 
air, “he walks about the garden at night when 
we’re all in bed.” 

“How do you know, my child? That must be 
a fancy.” 





into the painful acquirement of arts, in which 





“No. I’ve fancied I’ve heard footsteps more 
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than once under my window, and last night I 
was so sure of it, that I got up and peeped from 
behind the curtain,and I saw him! Poorman, 
I hope he’s not going mad; I should be very 
sorry, though he is ugly, and queer, and wears 
such absurd shirt-collars.” Mrs. Brereton in- 
voluntarily thought of Olivia’s pitying anxiety 
for Malvolio, under a similar fear. 

“He is ill, perhaps, or has some family 
trouble,” she said. And then she resolved that, 
ere the day should be over, some step must be 
decided on to avert the danger. 

Should she, without appearing to suspect the 
truth, gently question him, as though she be- 
lieved what she had said to Lady Agnes, men- 
tioning the latter’s discovery of his nocturnal 
wanderings? This might, at least, put him on 
his guard for the present, till she should decide 
on what it might further be necessary to do? 
Yes, that would be the best plan. So she 
watched till an opportunity occurred of finding 
him alone in the library, a room which, in the 
ebsence of Lord Leytonstone, Andrew and her- 
self only frequented. 

Entering, she found him seated by a table at 
the end of the room. Books were spread before 
him, but he read none of them; on an open folio 
his arms were laid, and his head rested on them. 
At the sound of her step he raised it, not start- 
ing from his position, but lifting up his face 
slowly, as one too stupified and weary with grief 
to heed interruption. He said no word, and his 
face was so wan and haggard that Lady Agnes’s 
words—“ I hope he is not going mad, poor man” 
—rushed across her recollection. She ap- 
proached him steadily, though her heart beat, 
and commanding her voice, she began : 

“Mr. Graham, you must pardon me, but I fear 
—I think that 1 ought to speak to you as an 
old woman to a young man whom she cannot 
but believe is in some suffering, physical or 
mental, that requires sympathy, all it may be 
advice.” 

‘Then she went on by degrees to speak of what 
her pupil had told her. He sat still, his elbows 
resting on his book, his head in his hands, his 
fingers through his dishevelled hair, till she came 
to this point; then he looked up. 

“She saw me? I did not mean that. But the 
truth—and you know it—is, that I am going mad 
for the love of her.” 

Then his face went down upon his hands again, 
and he groaned aloud. 

Mrs. Brereton—good, sensible, proper Mrs. 
Brereton—stood aghast. For this she certainly 
was not prepared, and it took her so aback that 
she paused, not knowing how to proceed further. 
But she had time to recover, for Andrew seemed 
to have forgotten her presence in the deptlis of 
his agony. 

“But then,” she began, timidly, “what do 
you propose to do? Things cannot go on so.” 

“They cannot! God knows theycannot! T 
suppose,” looking up with a ghastly smile, “you 
think the maddest part of it was my falling in 
love with her at all! If you knew what my 
youth has been—starved of all youth’s bright- 
ness! I know it sounds like a hero of melodrama 





to talk of suicide, but, on my soul, I do not see 
how I can face life, while death seems so easy! 
What can I do? What can any one do for 
me?” * 

**Time— absence,” faltered Mrs. Brereton. 

“Time—ay, but inthe mean while. Absence 
—but during the absence. Now, is the question. 
When a man is writhing frantic with a present 
agony, will it relieve him to suggest that years 
hence he may have recovered from the wound ? 
But at least, if I die in the effort, I must leave 
this. Nothing must happen to me ere to shock, 
or startle, or offend her. You will make my 
excuses to Lord Leytonstone. You may tell 
him the truth or not, just as you think fit. I 
shall probably never see him again; and he is a 
good man—he will feel that I have endeavoured 
to do my duty.” 


Five years passed away, and Lady Agnes was 
married in her own degree, and Andrew Graham 
was quietly settled down again at Leytonstone 
Hall as librarian, his somewhile pupil, Lord 
Leithbridge, having gone to Oxford. Mrs. 
Brereton had told Lord Leytonstone the truth, 
and he had understood it all, and when he could 
find Andrew out, at the end of four years’ wild 
wanderings up and down the earth, he had 
begged him, Lady Agnes being lately married, 
to return to his old duties in his old retreat. 
And weary and hopeless of flying from himself, 
and feeling some of the old love of his neglected 
studies return upon him, and touched by Lord 
Leytonstone’s kindness and fidelity, he had 
consented. 

Time had wrought no great change in him; 
it seldom does in men of his aspect and man- 
ner; it had rather intensified than altered his 
peculiarities. 

His cheeks were more hollow, and his hair 
thinner, and his shirt-collars perhaps higher, 
and his manner, if possible, more nervously 
awkward and absent than of old. But he had 
by degrees fallen back into his old habit of 
taking Dr. Britton’s house in the course of his 
solitary rambles, and, by degrees also, his terror 
of Nelly had worn away. 

Somehow or other she had got an inkling of 
the cause of his abrupt departure, and wild as 
had seemed to her his folly in allowing even his 
thoughts to rise to Lady Agnes, it was never- 
theless undoubtedly true that his involuntary 
presumption had risen him considerably in her 
estimation. Besides, was there ever a true 
woman who did not view with interest a man 
who had loved not wisely but too well? who 
did not entertain a “desire to be good to 
him,” apart from all interested motive in the 
matter ? 

So Nelly treated him gently, and he ceased 
to be afraid of her, and came by slow gradations 
to feel comforted by her presence, and learned 
to talk to her shyly. 

It was a lovely day in the declining summer, 
and the late afternoon sun was lying on the 
doctor’s house and garden. Nelly had finished 
mixing the salad, and had strolled out bare- 
headed into what was called the orchard, a bit 
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of ground at the end of the garden, clothed 
with thick grass, daisies, buttercups, and bull’s- 
eyes, and shaded with grey old filbert, and a 
scattering of no less ancient apple and pear 
trees. The sun was getting down so that his 
rays struck slantingly through the mossy trunks, 
and a soft “even-blowing wind” made the leaves 
dance and rustle, and throw flickers of light 
and shadow on the grass, all bending before the 
breeze, and now and tlien a rosy apple or a 
bunch of nuts would come down with a soft 
thud on the ground. 

Nelly, awaiting her father’s return, roved up 
and down, now swallowed up in shade, now 
shone upon by the slanting rays, which gilded 
her russet hair, and lovingly touched into trans- 

arence her ruddy cheek and clear brown neck. 
Presently, while picking a nut from its husks, 
she was aware of footsteps behind her, and 
looking round, she saw Andrew Graham. Taking 
= his hat, with his nervous look, he addressed 
ler. 

“I—I beg your pardon—but—a—I wished 
to speak to your father, and 1 was told he was 
expecied every moment, and—a—I toox the 
liberty 

“ You are quite welcome,” Nelly said, witha 
emile; “will you come into the house or do 
you prefer remaining here ?” 

“Qh, just as you like—it is such a lovely 
day——” and without finishing his speech, he 
fell into her-step, and they sauntered on, side 
by side. 

It was the first time Nelly had ever been 
alone with him, and though she was neither 
pradish nor shy, she felt puzzled how to com- 
mence the conversation. 

You have been for one of your long walks?” 

“ Yes—at least, not very long.” A pause. 

** Won’t you put on your hat?” seeing that 
he carried it in fis hand. 

“Oh no, I prefer going without my hat.” 
Another pause. Just then a bunch of nuts fell 
plump on the librarian’s head, and made him 
exclaim, putting up his hand, “ Bless me, what 
can that be?” then it dropped on the grass at 
his feet, and they both laughed, and he picked 
it up and presented it to Nelly, who quickly 
divested the filberts of their sheath, and crack- 
ing one like asquirrel, with her head on one side, 
nibbled it with her white teeth. 

This had broken the stiffness, and they began 
to talk, till the librarian suddenly, to his own 
amazement, found himself describing to his com- 
panion some of the flowers he had seen in South 
America, and giving her a practical lesson in 
botany on a large = Eg bull’s eye. And 
then the doctor came home, and insisted on his 
staying to dinner; and, after dinner, the good 
man, as was his wont, fell asleep in his easy- 
chair; and the twilight came on gradually, and 
the yellow harvest moon rose from behind the 
elms, and Nelly and the librarian sat by the 
window to look at it; and he described to her 
—speaking softly, so as not to disturb the doctor 
—how he had lain on his back on the prairie and 
watched it rise and set many a night some years 
ago. Nelly wondered she had never noticed 











before what a pleasant tone of voice he had, 
and when he became earnest and eloquent, she 
thought that, hearing him talk thus, one could 
quite forget his hollow cheeks, and his thin hair, 
and his shirt-collars. Can you not see, reader, 
how it all came about? Need I tell how in the 
spring there was a wedding at Summerfield, and 
that Nelly Britton was the bride, and Andrew 
Graham—with a face a little fuller, hair brushed 
to the best advantage, and modified shirt-collars 
—the bridegroom? 





CHARITY AT HOME. 

In the midst of the many high-sounding 
efforts that are now being made on behalf of 
public charities, let me put in a word for the 
quiet, uncomplaining, retiring poor, who starve 
and struggle and die under the shadow of our 
comfortable homes, unseen and unheeded be- 
cause they are so very close to us. British 
charity has a fine portly presence; it likes to 
keep its head well in the air while it walks 
abroad, and it is rather far si¢hted. 

I will admit that England has cause to be 
proud of her charitable institutions. In no 
other country on the face of the earth are there 
to be found so many hospitals, refuges, refor- 
matories, homes, schools, and other kindred in- 
stitutions for the relief and benefit of the poor 
and the unfortunate. Some of the handsomest 
of our public buildings are hospitals, compared 
to which one or two of our royal palaces are 
mere barns. Our public charity is all-abound- 
ing, all-embracing. It is ever active, ever going 
about seeking for objects. It is never disposed 
to rest and be thankful. It has an ambition 
like Alexander’s, and, when it has assuaged the 
whole world of suffering within its reach, it 
sighs for new worlds to conquer with its inex- 
haustible benevolence. And our national charity 
has this further merit, that it takes pains to be 
discriminative and systematic. It does not, like 
the ostentatious prodigal, fling its money into 
the common | to be scrambled for by the 
mob. It selects its objects, and subdivides its 
efforts. It takes thought for all the ills that 
flesh is heir to, and is never weary of well 
doing. 

All this, and a great deal more, may be said 
in glorification of British charity; but while 
much good is done by the united efforts of the 
benevolent, we still fall short of our duty to the 
poor as individuals and neighbours. Our charity 
is chiefly extended to public and national insti- 
tutions, to the neglect, in a great measure, of 
the poor, the sick, and the friendless, who reside 
round about our own doors, and who are the 
last to parade their misfortunes in the face of 
the public. 

There are persons who refuse alms to a beggar 
on the plea that they pay poor-rates. So there 
are persons who consider that they have fulfilled 
all their duty to their poor neighbours when 
they have subscribed to a certain number of 
hospitals and soup-kitchens. This easy waole- 
sale manner of doing our works of charity, as 
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we pay our taxes, with a cheque, shifting all the 
labour and responsibility on to other shoulders, 
robs alms-giving of its feeling and heartiness, 
and has a tendency to convert our charitable in- 
stitutions into mere poor-houses, whose relief is 
regarded as the constituted right of a whole 
class. Dives may be naturally a kind-hearted 
man; but he finds so many people ready to take 
the work of charity off his hands, that he never 
has an opportunity of giving exercise to his be- 
nevolent feelings. When he writes a cheque, it 
is not because he is melted to tenderness an 

ity by the sight of poverty and suffering, but 
oe Ae the collector has called for his annual 
subscription. It is a mere piece of business, a 
matter of routine; and the knowledge that he 
has given a certain number of cheques in dis- 
charge of his obligations is apt to blunt his 
sensibilities and deaden his heart. It is charity 
without mercy; and charity that is dispensed 
in this wholesale cold business-like way is apt 
to be receiyed without thankfulness. 

Another disadvantage of what may be called 
the centralisation of charity is, that it throws 
the greater part of the obligation to aid the 
poor upon one class. The chief supporters of 

ublic charities are the aristocracy and persons 
snown to possess great wealth. Their pro- 
minent position in society makes them a mark 
for appeals which are rarely addressed to the 
classes below them. Secretaries of charitable 
institutions share in the popular belief that all 
members of parliament and all lords are rich. 
In this belief they direct their appeals to the 
upper classes, entirely neglecting to bring any 
influence to bear upon the numerous well-to-do 
middle class, which in the aggregate is quite as 
well able to respond to them. This system 
fixes alms-giving upon the aristocracy as a tax ; 
and compels many a person to give money 
which he cannot afford, not for the poor’s sake 
but for his own. He must do as others do. 
Contributions are sometimes given from a sense 
of public duty, sometimes out of pure ostenta- 
tion, with a stipulation that the name and 
amount shall appear in the published list; at 
others for the sake of patronage and power. 
There are ladies who like to see their names in 
the same list with other ladies. Lady Mary is 
down for ten guineas. Lady Jane will not be 
behind Lady Mary, and puts down her name 
for fifteen. Some subscribers take care to have 
their money’s worth for their money, and send 
their servants, when they are ill, to share in 
the benefits of the institution to which they 
subscribe. There are various motives, other 
than charitable ones, for subscribing to hos- 
pitals. It will be found that the landlord of 


the public-house nearest to an hospital is an | 
| nities for us all at our own doors to do good to 


annual subscriber, perhaps to the extent of ten 
or fifteen pounds. In return for this amount 
he is privileged to give so many letters of ad- 





door patients, and it is wonderful, considering 
the delicacy of his health, how much gin an 
out-door patient will consume, both before going 
into the hospital and on coming out of it. It 
would be most unjust and ungracious to say 
that there was no true charity among the class 
which supports the benevolent institutions of 
the country. There are many who give from 
the purest motives—nay, who devote their 
lives and a large share of their wealth to the 
relief of the poor and the sick; yet it is not to 


d|be denied that too much of this duty is cast 


upon one class. There is a vast deal of out- 
door public charity among us, but there is far 
too little in-door private charity—far too little 
of the charity which begins and finds its first 
work at home. 

There is a very large class of well-to-do per- 
sons in this country who never contribute a 
single halfpenny to any charitable institutions. 
They pay their poor-rates, and that is all. For 
the rest, they are satisfied to believe that public 
hospitals and other charities are well supported 
by the aristocracy and benevolent persons of 
large means. There is not a more forlorn 
neglected thing in London than the voluntary 
contribution-box of an hospital—a stark, 
starved-looking object, with an open mouth, 
rigid and rusted trom disuse. No one pays 
any attention to its gaping appeal, except the 
street-boys, who poke sticks down its throat, or 
—_ it with mud; and when the box is 
cleared out,nothing isfoundin its maw butstones, 
bits of slate, and flimsy handbills, mockingly 
thrust in to raise delusive hopes of bank-notes. 
This neglect does not convict the “public in 
general” of want of charity, but merely proves 
that they rely, in such matters, upon the 
“ nobility and gentry.” 

In order that the fullest amount of good 
may be done in a true spirit of Christian 
charity, it is necessary that the cause of the 
poor should be brought home to individuals in 
their own spheres, at their own firesides, and 
that their pockets should be touched through 
their hearts. I, for one, feel strongly that I 
am not doing the whole of my duty, even 
though I pay poor-rates and subscribe to 
hospitals, if I do not interest myself about my 

oor neighbours. Have we not all poor neigh- 
Seem, hard-working, struggling people, whom 


a little sympathy would cheer in their troubles, 
and a little help might save from the workhouse ? 
The occupant of the grandest mansion in Bel- 


gravia has not far to go to find the hovels of 
the poor; their squalid huts are crowded 
together under his very windows. Everywhere 
in London the rich and poor meet together in 
very close companionship. There are opportu- 


our fellow-creatures, and to do it kindly, if we 
would only take a little personal trouble. Some 


mission. Poor people call upon him to solicit | of us men-folks may plead that we have no time 


a letter, and bespeak his favour by having a! for such work ; but 
/and daughters who are sometimes at a loss 


glass at the bar. When they get the letter, 
they have another glass to show their gratitude. 
A publican known to be a subseriber to a 
hospital secures the patronage of all the out- 


ve not many of us wives 


how to kill the weary time? Might not these 


ladies kill time by giving hope and life to the 
‘poor? The workhouse and the hospital which 
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we help to support, do not meet all the needs 
of the unfortunate. Down the mews behind our 
houses, in back street, courts, and alleys close 
at hand, there are honest, hard-working men and 
women suffering from temporary misfortunes, 
which a little kind help would enable them to 
surmount; there are sick children dying for 
the want of a little nourishment (a cup of that 
gravy which we waste on some fantastical dish 
which we never taste, the drainings of our wine- 
glasses); there are poor clerks and artisans 
hiding their heads in the time of illness or loss 
of employment in obscure garret-rooms, whose 
rent, small as it is, they are unable to pay. 
There are wives working their fingers to the 
bone to support a sick husband and a swarm of 
hungry ¢ diireh ; there are starving creatures 
huddled together in cold bare rooms, whose 
furniture and comforts have been eaten up, 
piece by piece, by the pawnbroker ; there are 
others who need but a few shillings to save 
their poor “ sticks” from the broker’s man. 

A strange fact—stranger than anything in 
fiction—came to my knowledge lately, with re- 
gard to a poor family who were visited by the 
broker’s man. When the broker’s man came 
in, the tenant of the house, driven to desperation 
by his misfortunes, rushed upon him with a 
knife to kill him. 

“For God’s sake, don’t kill me,” cried the 
broker’s man. “ I am a poor unfortunate wretch 
like yourself. While I come to take possession 
of your things, there is a man in possession of 
mine.” 

“Then you ought to have some feeling for 
me,” said the other. 

“God knows, I have,” said the broker’s 
man; “but I have had nothing to do for a 
long time, and I was starving when I was 
offered this job. [ never did such cursed work 
before, and I will starve to death before I do it 
again.” 

The visit of the amateur broker’s man was an 
angel’s visit to that poor family. He had re- 
ceived five shillings in advance for what he 
called his “ cursed work,” and he made a blessed 
use of it, by giving the starving family a meal. 
When a benevolent clergyman entered the house 
to render some assistance to the distressed 
family, he found the children clinging to the 
broker’s man’s neck, kissing him, and calling 
him “ uncle.” 

Thus, too frequently, are the respectable poor 
steeped to the lips in poverty, and driven, by 
dire necessity, to prey upon each other, though 
one’s misfortunes may be as great as the 
other’s. 

These are the deserving poor, whom we might 
help to some purpose. The poor on whose be- 
half we make our chief efforts are in many cases, 
ag in most, professed | 7 age who regard 
our charity as a right, and live upon us from 
one year’s end to another. 

But charity, to be genuine, should begin 





however rich he may be, or however exalted his 
station, that does not own (and too frequently 
disown) a poor relation? Every one has a family 
skeleton of this kind in his cupboard—a ne’er- 
do-well brother, an unpresentable uncle, a sister 
who has married beneath her and come to 
poverty, a scapegrace son, a criminal cousin. 
Our charity is very cold indeed, and a mock 
offering in the sight of Heaven, though we may 
subscribe to all the hospitals in the land, if we 
turn a deaf ear to the distresses and misfor- 
tunes of our own flesh and blood. It is the 
true test of charity in its best sense, to let love 
conquer pride, to be long suffering and willing 
to forgive our brother, not until seven times, 
but until seventy times seven. 

I say again, that it would be most ungracious 
to charge the upper classes of this country, who 
give so much (whatever the motive may be), 
with neglect of their duty towards the poor. 
Furthermore, I believe that the upper classes 
are particularly distinguished for their private 
charity, and for the personal interest which 
they take in their poor neighbours, particularly 
in the country. But in London there is a large 
section of the middle classes which does nothing 
for the poor beyond paying poor-rates. Let 
me ask, what is ever done by bachelors living in 
chambers and lodgings—those free, gay, jovial 
young men whose whole lives are devoted to 
the pursuit of pleasure and self-gratification ? 
They are not bad-hearted fellows by any means, 
and they do give away money. But to whom? 
To professed beggars, to loafers, who touch 
their hats to them, to loose, worthless characters 
of all kinds. Let me ask, what is ever done by 
the thousands of middle-class families, who, 
though not sufficiently distinguished to be a mark 
for alms’ hunters, are yet well off, and well able 
to assist in relieving the poor? What is done 
by the élite of the working classes, who earn 
such good wages, and live more luxuriantly 
than many of their betters ? In most cases very 
little, or absolutely nothing. And yet, not be- 
cause they are destitute of charitable feelings, 
but because no influence is brought to bear 
upon them, and because they are apt to think 
that enough is done by the elasses above them. 
Feeling assured that a large field, that might be 
cultivated to great fertility, is now lying fallow, 
I would suggest a new mission—a mission to 
the poor ix their own homes. I will not propose 
a society, with directors, secretary, collectors, 
and the rest of it, for I distrust that sort of 
thing. When you begin with machinery, you 
make the whole thing mechanical. You substi- 
tute, as it were, a heart of steam for a heart of 
human blood, and cold arms of steel for warm 
arms of flesh. No; let it be a mission of the 
graphic pen and the persuasive tongue. Let 
all who speak and write to the public point out 
to them what work there is for them to do, and 
how it may best be done. And chiefly insist 
upon this—charity begins at home, but needs 


nearer home still, Who is there among us, ; not end there. 
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